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ABOUT THIS , BOOK 



This 1973-74 bulletin of The Evergreen State College 
aims at acquainting you with the programs, philoso- 
phies, and policies of an institution that is still devel- 
oping. It outlines the methods by which learning oc- 
curs here, the ways by which this academic com- 
munity conducts its business, and the nieans through 
which individuals from very different backgrounds 
and with a variety of perspectives may relate to and 
interact with each other. 

You will not find a precise shopping list of academic 
opportunities here. Rather, this book summc^rizes the 
options available, with descriptions of some past and 
present activities that exemplify the range of learning 
experiences our unique program offers. In order to 
keep abreast of the changing world and to capitalize 
quickly on our own experience, we do not simply 
carry forward to the next year's catalog the listings in 
the previous year's. All our academic programs in- 
clude their own self-destruct mechanisms. Although 
we certainly retain our concern for the immense and 
significant problems implied by programs now being 
studied, we have committed ourselves to critically 
modifying each year the ways in which we attack these 
issues. Thus, as the current academic year unfolds, 
were busy planning for the new programs we will 
offer in 1973-74, These will be described in a supple- 
ment, scheduled for publicatidn in early 1973, and 
timed to give prospective students the latest possible 
program information. The supplement, or another 
small publication, also will list up-to-date detailed 
costs for tuition and fees, housing, and food services. 



Consider this bulletin, jhen, the official statement 
about vvhat Evergreen is and is not, why it approaches 
learning in the way it does, and- — generally speaking 
—how it works. Read the material thoroughly and 
carefully so that you may judge whether you and Ev- 
ergreen can match interests, talents, and resources. 
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GENERAL ADMISSIONS REQUIREMENTS 



I n gener al. The Evergreen State Col lege is concerned 
with helping prospective studen ts to determine 
whether they can profit from its distinctive program. 
The College can best serve, those who have the initia- 
tive and the clarity of personal goals to which the in- 
stitution can n^ost helpfully respond. Drive and deter- 
mination, a capacity for hard work, and a sense of 
purpose are "lore important than one's previous 
record of attainment. 



High School Graduates 

Normally, any high school graduate may be consi- 
dered for adnnission if he ranks in the upper half of his 
graduating cla^ss. There are no requirements for any 
specific number of high school units. Evergreen places 
major emphasis on its Supplemental; Admissions 
Form, available on request from the Office of Admis- 
sions. Although transcripts and college entrance test 
scores must be submitted, there are no special require- 
ments (beyond Upper-half class standing) with respect 
to grade point average or standardized test results. 
The reason for requiring transcripts and test scores is 
to insure the completeness of the record; they help the 
College to determine whether it is aiding its students to 
develop in productive ways. Ordinarily, the test scores 
submitted should be on the Washington Pre-College 
Test or on the Scholastic Aptitude Test of the College 
Entrance Exaniination Board. 

Applications also will be welcomed from persons who 
have completed the equivalent of the twelfth grade but 
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have not actually graduated from a high school. These 
prospective students should submit an official copy of 
their equivalency certificate. 



Transfer Students 

ff the applicant from another college or university has 
successfully completed fifteen or more quarter-hours 
of credit (or the equivalent), he need not meet the re- 
quirements for admission from high school. If he has 
not successfully completed fifteen quarter-hours of col- 
lege-level work, he may^ tie asked to apply under the 
same conditions as a person' applying directly from 
high school. Credit for work satisfactorily completed 
at other institutions can be applied toward a baccalau- 
reate degree at Evergreen, subject to Evergreen's re- 
quirement of thirty-six units for graduation. Credit 
earned at other institutions of higher education will be 
applied towards a B, A. degree at Evergreen in multi- 
ples of five,^ rounded to the nearest multiple. In other 
words, twenty-three quarter-hours earned elsewhere 
will provide five of the thirty-six learning units neces- 
sary for the baccalaureate degree at The Evergreen 
State College, whereas twenty-two quarter-hours will 
yield four of the necessary units. 

Transcripts of all college-level work must be submitted 
in support of the application, but primary emphasis 
will be placed on the prospective student's evidence of 
interest, initiative and creativity as indicated in his 
responses to the Supplemental Admissions Form. 
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Advanced Placement 

An applicant with a score of three (3), four (4), or five 
(5) on the Advanced Placement Examination of the 
College Entrance Examination Board will be granted 
full credit for successful advanced placement work. 
Specific advanced placement in the various academic 
disciplines will be determined, when such determina- 
tion is relevant, by appropriate members of the Ever- 
green faculty. Credit will also be granted on the basis 
of the College Level Examination Program of the Col- 
lege Entrance Examination Board. 

Students From Other Countries 

The admissions procedures for Canadian students are 
the same as those for students from the United States. 
All others should request special instructions from the 
Office of Admissions. 



ADMISSIONS PROCEDURES 

The closing date for applications is May 1, 1973, for 
students seeking admission the following September. 
Fall enrollment will be limited to the number that can 
be effectively served within the available resources and 
facilities. Applicants for subsequent terms during the 
academic year wilT be considered as space becomes 
available. 

1; A $15 application fee is required (nonrefund- 
able and nonrecurring) in the form of a check 
or money order. Payment must accompany the 
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Uniform Application for Admission to Col- 
: leges and Universities in the State of Wash- 
ington. : ; 

2. A Student applying directly from high school 
should request that an official transcript of his 
record, indicating his rank in his graduating 

; class, be sent to theiAdmissions Office by the 
appropriate school official. Provisional accept- 
ance can be granted bn the basis of three years 
of high school work. Applicants accepted' on 
this basis must submit a transcript showing the 
coniplete high school record and date of grad- 
uation before their acceptance is final. 

3. A transfer student is requested to present one 
(I) official transcript from each college or uni- 
versity attended. Students must be in good 
academic standing at the last institution . at- 
tended. Wo action will be taken on a transfer 
application until all transcripts or previously 
completed work have been received. Students 



entering fall quarter who are currently en- 
rolled in another institution. must have an offi- 
cial copy of that record sent to the Admissions 
Office not later than June 20. 

4. The Supplemental Admissions Form is an es- 
sential prrt of the admissions procedure. It 
must be completed by all prospective students 
in support of the application. The Supple- 
mental/Admissions Form will be sent upon 
receipt of the Uniform Application for Admis- 
sion to Colleges and Universities in the State 
of Washington. 

5. An Admissions decision will not be made on 
incomplete applications. An application is 
considered complete when the following items 
have been submitted to the Admissions Office: 

a) Uniform Application for Admission to 
Colleges and Universities in the State of 
Washington, together with the $15 applica- 
tion fee; 

b) Supplemental Admissions Form; 

c) Official transcript(s); 

d) For those students entering from high 
school, test scores. 

6. Upon receipt of a notice of eligibility, the ap- 
plicant must send an advance deposit in the 
amount of $50 within 30 days, or within the 
time limit specified in the notification of eligi- 
bility, t 

7. The Health Evaluation Form, enclosed with 
the acceptance letter must be completed by a 
physician and returned to the campus Health 
Center, The Evergreen State College, Olympia 
WA 98505, at least 30 days prior to the date 
of registration. 
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Notification of admissions decisions will be made as 
soon as possible after a review of the completed appli- 
cation has been made. A student must re-apply if he 
Jails lo register for a particular term. Closing dates for 
applications-will be May 1 for fall term, December I 
for winter term, and March I for spring term. 

In the event that enrollment quotas are met prior to 
registration, a waiting list will be established. Students 
placed in this category must meet the same admissions 
requirements. Acceptance from the waiting list will 
depend upon the number of declinations received from 
students previously accepted. 

Credentials, except original documents, submitted in 
support of an application become the property of the 
College. The admissions credentials of students who 
do not register for the term in which they applied will 
be held two years before being discarded. 



Campus Visits 

Personal interviews are not required. All prospective 
students and other interested persons are welcome to 
visit the campus and to discuss Evergreen's program 
with members of its staff. 
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REGISTRATION 



Newly admitted and corilinuing students will receive 
registration materials, instructions, and related infor- 
mation by mail prior to the beginning of the Autumn 
term in 1973. Students also complete the registration 
and fee-paying requirements by mail making the rou- 
tine quick and convenient. There are no long lines, no 
wasted hours. This kind of -process requires a great 
deal of coordination arid it also demands a high level 
of cooperation from everyone concerned. Conse- 
quently, we strongly urge that siudtnis keep current 
addresses— even those of short duration — -on file with 
the Registrar's office from the time of acceptance 
through their tenure at the College. 



Subsequent necessary changes in the Autumn registra- 
tion are made in the offices of the Academic Deans. 

For 1 973-74, details of the registration process will be 
sent to all admitted students in mid-August, 



ACCREDITATION 



After the usual study of and visit to Evergreen, to 
examine its people, its programs and its facilities, the 
Northwest Association of Secondary and Higher 
School Commission on Higher Schools has approved 
(December 10, 1971) The Evergreen State College as 
a Candidate for Accreditation. 

In: the words of James F. Bemis; Executive Director of 
the Northwest Association who served as a member of 
the visiting accreditation team: "Candidates usually 
qualify for federally sponsored programs. Also, the 
Veterans' Administration treats candidates the same as 
fully accredited institutions. For students transferring 
to other institutions, we recommend that their tran- 
scripts be evaluated as if from a fully accredited insti- 
tution.'' 

In concluding its report, the accreditation team said, 
"The Evergreen State College is an impressive new 
institution. Intensive planning has occurred since the 
college was authorized. An administrative and instruc- 
tional staff has been carefully chosen to achieve its 
stated goals. A strong commitment exists to demon- 
strate that flexible, freewheeling, administrative ar- 
rangements and academic programs will work effec- 
tively for the kinds of students attracted to Everg- 
reen." 

The -College's programs will undergo an additional 
institutional self-study and review by the Commission 
on Higher Schools within three years. 
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OUR PHILOSOPHY 



Society needs irainedminds to maintain and improve 
commerce, industry, th^ professions, government, sci- 
ence, technology, social services, and the arts. It needs 
new information, fresh ideas, and const-ructive, reli- 
able responses to new problems from citizens capable 
of dealing creatively and positively with the complexi- 
ties brought by rapid and massive change. 

Ciitizens of this society have their own needs: Flexi- 
blftty and confidence^ as well as a, highly cultivated 
atflfity to learn new ideas and skills and to master 
quickly U€w bodies of information. 



"Efiiese demands shape the nature of undergraduate 
study at Evergreen, which is designed to assist students 
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to continue learning, to continue schooling their intel- 
ligences, to continue thinking things out, applying that 
new learning to the probJems of conteniporary life. 

Although Evergreen's academic programs are de- 
signed to enable students to sharpen basic" intellectual 
skills, learn techniques for solving problems, and de- 
velop an awareness of the implications of central 
human issues, the College places strong emphasis on 
the interrelationship of fields of knowledge rather than 
treating academic disciplines as entirely separate. Ev- 
ergreen stresses cooperation and interchange among 
members of a learning community, allowing faculty 
and students to work together in a mutual quest for 
information and for solutions to real problems. 

Evergreen encourages students to assume increasingly 
greater responsibility for their own work as they prog- 
ress toward the Bachelor of Arts degree, with their 
studies matching their interests and career goals. Aca- 
demic study achieves; its best, Evergreeii believes, 
when students can sample a reasonably wide range of 
actual jobs, working under conditions of genuine re- 
sponsibility to themselves or as members of teams, 
subjecting this reievant; experience to reflection about 
themselves and their futures. 

Evergreen, in short, intends to develop a learning 
community that reflects the nature of the real world, 
where none of the problems man faces is simple and 
where none of the parts becomes, in its own concep- 
tion, more important than the whole. 
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AFFIRMATIVE ACTION 



The College s Board of Trustees has adopted a strong 
Affirmative Action Program. Section 1.200 of the 
College's Business Policies and Procedures manual 
specifies Evergreen s commitment to and methods for 
implementing that program. The intent is to open 
membership and participation in this academic com- 
munity, both for students and for employees, -to all 
persons without regard for race, color, religion, sex, or 
national origin. 

Following a Spring, 1 972, Workshop on White Rac- 
ism, a number of proposals to strengthen specific ele- 
ments in the Affirmative Action Program were gener- 
ated. In accordance with institutional policies and 
state law, the Evergreen community is presently consi- 
dering these recommendations and will publish them 
when suitable action has been taken by the College. 
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ACADEMIC CALENDAR 1973-74 



Fall QuarttT. 1973 

l.ast Day Tor Payment of Fall Quartci" Tuition and Fees . Aug. 31 

Student Check-in Sept. 24 

Orientation ancl Registration in I^rograms. ....... Sept. 24-28 

Formal Registration Closes . . Oct. I 

Work Begins , Oct. I 

Veterans Day Holiday Oct. 22 

Thanksgiving Recess . . . .- Nov. 22-23 

Advanced Registration for Winter Quarter 

tor Continuing Students Dec. 10-14 

Presentation of Projects . Dec. 10-14 

Fall Quarter Closes Dec. 14 

• • • 

Winter Quarter, 1974 

Last Day for Payment of 

Winter Quarter Tuition and Fees Dec. 14, 1973 

Check-In for New Students, Registrar's Office. ........ Jan. 2 

Orientation and Registration in Programs, 

NewSludenis. . ... Jan. 2-4 

Programs Continue; New Programs Begin . Jan. 2 

Formal Registration Closes Jan. 4 

VVashington's Birthday Holiday Feb. 18 

Advanced Registration for Spring Quarter for 

Continuing Students Mar. 18-22 

Presentation of Projects . . Mar. 18-22 

Winter Quarter Closes . Mar. 22 

• • • 

Spring Quarter, 1974 

Last Day for Payment of Spring Quarter Tuition and Fees Mar. 22 
Chcck-ln for New Students^ Registrar's Office. , . . . . . . Apr. 1 

Orientation and Registration in Programs, 

New Students . . . . . ..... . . . . . . . . . . . . Apr. 1-3 

Program.s Continue; New Programs Begin Apr. 1 

Formal Registration Closes . . . . Apr. 3 

Memorial Day Holiday. . . . May 27 

Advanced Registration for Fall Quarter for 

Continuing Students May 28-31 

Final Festival for Presentation of Projects June 3-7 

Spring Quarter Closes . June 7 



STUDY AT EVERGREEN: A SUMMARY 



Credit required for graduation — 36 Evergreen units 
One unit of Evergreen credit = 5 quarter hours 
Ways of earning credit: (I) Coordinated Studies, or 
(2) Contracted Studies. 
Methods of [earning include: 

• participation in seminars, lectures, tutorial con- 
ferences, and workshops; 

• performance of assignments in reading, writing, 
and other forms of communication; 

• individual research and creative projects in the 
natural sciences, social sciences, humanities, 
arts, and many interdisciplinary combinations; 

• cooperative education by working in offices, 
agencies, businesses; 

• field trips, community service projects, and 
overseas study; 

• completion of self-paced learning units and Col- 
lege Level Examination Program tests; 

• involvement in public presentations and per- 
formances. 



Evaluation 

• Credit will be awarded upon fulfillment of each 
program of Coordinated Study or Contracted 
Study (otherwise, no entry wili appear on the 
student's permanent record). 

• Performance in each Coordinated or Con- 
tracted Study will be represented in a student's 
cumulative portfoHo by descriptions of projects, 
close evaluations by faculty and other staff 
sponsors, the student's self-evaluation, and 
samples of the work done. Some of these same 
materials will become a part of the student's 
official transcript. 
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BRIEF OVERVIEWS 
Programs 

The Evergreen Slate College offers two kinds of pro- 
grams as ways of earning academic credit: Coordi- 
nated Studies and Contracted Studies. Each student 
will work solely in one or the other during each 
quarter of his career at Evergreen. 



Distribution of Academic Work 



Evergreen does not present fragmentary ''courses of 
study'" to be taken simultaneously, nor does it pre- 
scribe distribution or major requirements by coll- 
ege-wide legislation. Instead, it offers each student the 
opportunity to put together step-by-step a sequence of 
concentrated activities — each with its own set of re- 
quirements — leading to the Bachelor of Arts degree. 

Because of his unified responsibility to one Coordi- 
nated Studies program or learning contract at a time, 
the student receives close and careful advising, inten- 
sive support from those working with him, and close 
and careful evaluation at each step in his individual 
progress. The College tells him not what he has to 
take, but what it has to offer. 

The faculty of Evergreen believes that all students 
should plan to do a great deal of work and learning in 
both Coordinated Studies and Contracted Studies. 



Academic Credit 



The Evergreen student will accumulate academic 
credit for work well done, time well .spent in learning, 
and levels of performance reached and surpassed! 
Only if a student performs his obligations to his Coor- 
dinated Studies program or lives up to the conditions 
of a Contracted Study will full credit be entf^red on his 
permanent record. Otherwise there will be either no 
entry or the recduing of fewer units of credit to repre- 
sent his actual accomplishment. 

Thirty-six units of credit are required for graduation 
from Evergreen as a Bachelor' of Arts. Programs of 
study will carry whole or multiple units of cfedit, not 
fractions of units. For the purposes of transferring 
credit and of comparison with the programs of other 
institutions, one Evergreen unit should be considered 
as equivalent to five quarter hours or three semester 
hours. 

Any student transferring from another college must 
earn at least nine Evergreen units before he can re- 
ceive the Evergreen degree. 

On the assumption that a typical full-time student who 
does all his undergraduate work at Evergreen will 
normally be enrolled for three quarters in each of four 
years, the 36 units of credit required for graduation 
can be logically divided into three units per quarter. A 
single unit of credit will then be roughly equivalent to 
what a student can learn or perform in one month of 
full-time concentration— only roughly, however, for 
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credit be linked to the completion of contracts or 
of assignments in Coordinated Studies, not merely to 
time spent in a program. 

Evergreen will move as soon as possible to full 
year-round or four-quarter operation. 
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Full-Time and Part-Time Status 



Normal progress toward the degree can be equaled 
with the earning of three Evergreen units of credit per 
quarter (the Veterans' Administration, the Selective 
Service System, and other agencies will probably con- 
sider this to be the acceptable rate for full-time study). 
For the purposes of reporting on enrollments and the 
collection of fees. Evergreen counts those enrolled for 
either two or three units of credit per quarter as 
full-time students. Those who can enroll for on\y one 
unit of credit per quarter are considered to be 
part-time students. 

Those who cannot or do not wish to enroll at Ever- 
green as full-time students will still be able to take 
advantage of some Contracted Studies, either in small 
groups or as individuals. It is quite appropriate, for 
example, for a student on part-time status to negotiate 
a contract carrying one unit of credit and to complete 
that contract over a period of approximately three 
months. As in contractual arrangements for full-time 
students, the availability of sponsors and facilities will 
be limited during the early years of the College. As 
with full-time studeants, no one on part-time status may 
be directly engagediiin more than one contract at a 
given moment. 
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If you are planning to be a part-time student at Ever- 
green, you should locate prospective faculty or staff 
sponsors prior to registration periods and make ar- 
rangements with those who might direct you. You 
should also remember that whether an Evergreen stu- 
dent has registered in the College for full-time or 
part-time status, he can be enrolled in only one 
credit-earning program of study at a time. 
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Credit by Examination 



Evergreen will help students to accelerate their prog- 
ress toward a degree by recognizing credit-worthy but 
hitherto unaccredited achievements in learning; 

Students should pay particular attention to the College 
Level Examination Program of the College Entrance 
Examination Board and should consult the Office of 
Ihe Registrar for information. So long as he does not 
duplicate Advanced Placement or transfer credit for 
introductory work in the designated areas, a student 
may offer acceptable scores (now being determined on 
a state-wide level) for the CLEP General Examination 
in English Cornposition, Mathematics, Natural Sci- 
ences, Social-Sciences-History, and Humanities to the 
Office of the Registrar. For each of these tests success- 
fully taken, Evergreen will award two units of credit. 

The College Level Examination Program also offers a 
variety of Subject Examinations to test competence at 
more advanced levels. Evergreen regards these Subject 
Examinations as resources to be used at the discretion 
of students and their sponsors in Contracted Studies. 
The amount of credit to be awarded, the score consi- 
dered acceptable, and any other projects leading up to 
the test or rounding out the experience will be a 
matter of negotiation within each contract. Similarly, 
students and their sponsors can use Contracted Studies 
for other ways of demonstrating competence, whether 
by other standard tests or by evaluative methods 
which they devise themselves. 
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Academic Standing 



A student's academic standing will depend upon his 
success at earning credit for the program or contract 
in which he is involved. Normal progress toward grad- 
uation will mean enrolling for and completing Coordi- 
nated or Contracted Studies at an average rate of three 
units of credit per quarter. Those enrolled for fewer 
units of credit are expected to do what they have 
signed up to do if they wish to remain in good 
standing. 

If a student's performance is deficient, he may be 
asked to reduce his workload, withdraw temporarily, 
or sever his connection with the College. Typically, 
such deficiencies will be examined and such recom- 
mendations made if a student spends two quarters in 
an academic program or programs without demon- 
strating substantial progress on his work. Then he will 
be advised by his seminar leader and academic dean 
how he must improve his performance. If by the end 
of the third quarter the necessary improvements have 
not been made, the faculty members and dean closest 
to him will require him to reduce the workload for 
which he has enrolled or to withdraw from the Col- 
lege. 

A special case may occur from time to time when a 
student simply cannot match interests with what Ever- 
green can offer in teaching, facilities, or other re- 
sources. When it becomes apparent during:an advising 
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period prior to formal registration for a new quarter 
that a student cannot continue on a current Coordi- 
nated Studies program or contract, find a place in an- 
other program, or negotiate a new contract with any 
faculty or staff sponsor, then he will not be enrolled 
for the new quarter. 
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COORDINATED STUDIES 



What are Coordinated Studies programs? How do 
they differ from courses? What will it be like to be a 
member of a group engaged in an integrated program 
of study rather than to be taking a number of separate 
classes in separate subjects? 

Coordinated Studies programs are small. They usually 
involve some 100 students and five faculty members. 
The relative compactness of the programs makes a 
number of benefits possible — close relationships 
among students and faculty; opportunities for genuine 
collaboration in learning; and a sense of responsibility 
for one \s work. 

The faculty come from many different backgrounds 
and bring their special experience to bear in a 
common effort lo cut across ihe usual boundaries be- 
tween academic disciplines. Students join them to 
define problems, to develop skills, to search for an- 
swers. The programs now being offered, like those 
which will be offered in the future, explore some of 
man's most urgent problems and his most highly 
prized values. 

Instead of studying sociology, economics, or psy- 
chology as separate fields, you will work on central 
problems or themes. Instead of listening passively to 
lectures, you will be responsible for engaging actiyely 
in regular discussion. Instead of accumulating bits of 
data in an attempt to "cover a field/' with emphasis on 
passing impersonal examinations, you will be respon- 
sible for putting your ideas to use. 
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You will write, rewrite, polish, and present what you 
have learned to both the student members and faculty 
members of your group. You will accumulate a port- 
folio of evaluations and jxamples of what you have 
really accomplished. You will have an opportunity to 
work while on field trips, expeditions, research pro- 
jects, internships, and in overseas programs. 

Finally, instead of taking four, five, or six unrelated 
courses— with few links between them and no single 
faculty member truly responsible for helping you 
make sense of all that you are learning— yo/^ will 
study in one coherent program at a time. The work 
you do should hang together. You should have time to 
concentrate on your work without the distractions of 
competing and unrelated assignments. And you should 
be constantly relating various kinds of specialized re- 
search techniques to the central concerns of the pro- 
gram. 

If You Really Want To Learn. . . 

Look at these points a bit more carefully. Only if you 
wish to study this way for significant portions of your 
time will it make sense for you to come to Evergreen. 

A Coordinated Studies program has a comprehensive 
design and a required set of activities. Students and 
faculty together work through readings, discussions, 
lectures, field assignmentSy and critique sessions. The 
program has a logical structure. And it is demanding. 

Coordinated Studies programs emphasize commitment 
and common effort by both faculty and students. 
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As you will see iVom iheir titles, the 1 972-73 Coordi- 
nated Studies programs pursued interdisciplinary con- 
cerns. Some advanced programs providcci opportuni- 
ties for a great cieal of specialized learning. But all 
programs pay less than usual attention to traditional 
labels and are more than usually responsive to the in- 
ternal requirements of the problems at hand. 

The Common Reading List 

Each Coordinated Studies program has— in addition 
to a common schedule of large- and sniall-gi oup meet- 
ings—a common required reading list. ''Textbooks" 
will be rare because you will be reading the books 
themselves rather than books about books. And the 
faculty membv rs read all of them with you, no matter 
what professional fields they may represent. In addi- 
tion, individual students are encouraged to explore 
other books, according to their interests and individual 
projects, and to report what they have found to their 
seminars. Some of the books required by your pro- 
gram will be very difficult; some will be a pleasure. 
You will be expected to read all of them carefully, to 
reread them, to try to understand them, and then to 
discuss them in the seminar groups of your program. 

The Seminar 

The heart of each Coordinated Studies program is a 
small-group discussion, the seminar. A seminar is not 
a rap session, and it is never easy. When it works well, 
it is unforgettable. A seminar is a small, dedicated 



group of very different human beings helping each 
other learn, helping each other understand a book, or 
helping each other grapple with the meaning and im- 
plications of a difficult idea, The\seminar meeting is 
not a show-and-tell session, and it will not work if the 
students and faculty members pJay academic games 
rather than share their genuine concerns. It will suc- 
ceed only if all its members search together, work to- 
gether, and learn by teaching each other. 

You should think about the seminar very carefully. 
Imagine yourself meeting often with a .small group 
that expects every member to be an active participant. 
There is no place to hide. You must have read the 
book or completed your assigned project. You will 
have to expose your ideas, ask for help, give help, 
think aloud. You will be questioned, asked to explain 
and to analyze: The usual tactics for beating the 



system will not work, because the contest will be be- 
tween you and the book, you and the project, you and 
the idea— not between you and another person. 

There will be pressure. It will come from the other 
members of your sc:minar who need your help and 
from the urgency of the problems at hand. If you 
aren't willing to take responsibility for this kind of 
hard academic work, then you should seriously ques- 
tion whether Evergreen is the college for you. But if 
you really want to do tough intellectual work, then we 
are here to help. 

Lots of Writing 

Coordinated Studies programs provide a somewhat, 
unusual but valuable approach to the teaching and 
learning of how to write well. Both students and fac- 
ulty do a lot of writing: short essays to start discus- 
sions. Critiques, notebooks and journals, reports, and 
position papers— perhaps fiction, poems, and plays 
when a different sort of discourse is needed. Each stu- 
dent is expected to revise and to polish his work for 
presentation to his .seminar. The best work done in 
seminars will be presented to the whole Coordinated 
Studies group. 

•Besides writing, you will be encouraged to become 
"literate" in other media— photography, cinema, 
video tape, audio tape, graphic design,; computer proc- 
esses, music, and the gestures of drama and dance. 
Vou will be expected not merely to acquire informa- 
tion but al.so to learn how to communicate your 
thoughts. It will take much practice and a willingness 
to seek and to use criticism. 



Continual Evaluation 



You will not compete „ for letter grades or a 
grade-point average. at Evergreen, but you will have to 
work hard and vveiO to receive units of credit and to 
stay in your program. Because each program is small 
and intimate, continual and careful evaluation of each 
student\s learning becomes possible. The faculty 
members of the team can watch the progress of each 
student and judge his.work closely. Students can eval- 
uate each other's contributions and general progress. 
Papers are rewritten, projects repeatej^ and improved, 
failures rejected; and success recognized. But you will 
not be working against the others in your group, nor 
will the faculty members be your adversaries. It will be 
i mportant for all of us to do the best Job we can and to 
help each other. 

At Evergreen only rigorous criticism will do — from 
others and from ycaarself. Sometimes this searching 
scrutiny by your teaefers and your fellow students will 
be hard to take. But If you are willing to have your 
academic performam3e represented not by a transcript 
alone but by a porttMib filled with detailed evaluations 
samples of your own work, then Evergreen may 
be right for you, 

A Typical Work Week 

As you will gaJther from the descriptions of the Coor- 
dinated Studies offerings for 1972-73, there is much 
variation in scheduling from program to program. In a 
week's work, however, you may expect to spend be- 
tween 16 and 32 hours in contact with members of the 
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faculty, and you will need to be present on campus (or 
for off-campus assignments) every day. Your plans 
must, of course, take into account these facts of edu- 
cational life. A typical Coordinated Studies program 
might distribute its time something like this: 

At least one assembly is held for all members of 
the program, usually early in the week. This lasts 
for several hours and may include a lecture fol- 
lowett by discussion, a symposium, a film, a slide 
show, a live or recorded performance of music, a 
play-reading or poetry-reading, or a general dis- 
cussion of how the work of the program is pro- 
ceeding. There will be several meetings of your 
seminar, a group of ten or twelve, perhaps on 
Tuesday, Wednesday, or Thursday. Some pro- 
grams may require that you belong ;to two small 
groups— one interdisciplinary seminar directed to 
tifae common reading list and another project 
jgroixp or skills workshop in which you can pursue 
special interests. 

There will be an individual conference «or \m^y 
small group conference %with the seminari ieaiiier 
about your vmitten work (or projects. Some pro- 
grams will :i£fikfi> recommend conferences between 
students forMLijtual critiques. 

ETlms, conceirts, other performances and exhibits 
offered to thej:whole College will providii* occa- 
siions for further small-group discussions within 
your program. These will usually be scheduled 
during the late afternoon or evening. There will be 
time allotted to field-work, special research, and 
project development in open periods during the 
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week or concentrated on one day, perhaps Friday; 

so that y0u can carry the work on into the: 

weekend ifinecessary; 
As you considier the demands of such a schedule, yoiUi 
sh«3uld bear in mind that partijcipatiom in a Coordi^ 
nated Studies program is a full-time workload: The 
demands upon you -iwill be coherent and related, but 
there will be demands. This means a direct and heavy 
personal responsibility on your part, for if you do not 
prepare your work and meet your deadlines, neither 
your seminar nor the total ^program can be a complete 
success. 

A (Jkordins^d Studies program is designed as a coh- 
erent whole. Jit may be designed to run for one, less 
than one, or even for two years. I ts niembers should 
always strive to explore, to develop, and to examine its 
central theme in a systematic way from the start of the 
program lo presentations marking its conclusion. 
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You should plam on starting with a program, staying 
with it, and completing it. In any tightly knit work 
group, there will be stresses and strains. Learning 
groups are not exceptions. But the rewards of total 
participation will more than compensate for the tem- 
porary wrangles.. 

Students should enter programs by carefully making 
their choices before the registration period. Students 
will indicate stheiir first, second, and; third choices, and 
how they w^ghiffieir preferences. -Every effort will^jbe 
made to niiatchniifie interests of students to the pro- 
grams available. 

Some programs^which :run for three quarters or more 
will allow a liiEiited number of students to enter tby 
special permiss5is):n in the second quarter and perhaps 
even the third quarter. Conversely, a student whoudis- 
covers that he just does not want to do or cannot do 
the work of a 3p3Kpgram will be helped to find a more 
satisfactory altmnative, either in lanGther Coordinated 
Sliaidies progism'jor in Contracted Study. If a student 
ffailisrto meetSferesponsibU^ to the program, Hemill 
be required teileave. If a student has irreconciliable 
problems in. iliiis particular seminar but wishes to con- 
tinue as a merriber of the program, he can request to 
join another seminar. If a student has grave prdbtems 
with comprehending what he reads and carryirig out 
assignments, he will receive as much help as he can 
use from the faculty members and student members of 
his group. 
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Teamwork 

You should be aware thai the facuky members di- 
i^ecting a Goordinated Studies program not only will 
beiconcentrating: on all the required books along witlh 
you but also willr be carrying on their own Monday 
morning faculty ; seminars, in which they will be 
trading ideas and assisting each other to be more 
- Useful to you. They will be learned persons, bringing a 
igood deal; of experience to the common effort. But, 
more important, they, like you, will be /eammg. Com- 
bining the functions of teachers, counselors, and 
co-workers, they, like you, will be totally absorbed in 
the task at hand. 
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CONTRACTED SiEEIIii^ 



For part of your career at Evergre^i work 
in Contracted Studies. As an imffismfe^il or as a 
member of a small group sharin:gniiiiiix?iH;s^ can 
sign up with a faculty member omccKfifer *^^a$fl^ 
to earn credit by doing a prcjexit^^-rCis:^!^^ 
investigation/ mastering a skill oir- st^ tif^^^^^ at- 
tacking a set of problems, creatingv.ai^fe^j-ie^^'^ffiwork, or 
dealing with a specific body of subjejcMmCTni:: 

An Overview 

We call this arrangement a "contracf'ife^jJis^ning. It 
is an agreement to carry out a projejs^; .;^ 
direct, mutual responsibility betweeM^j^i?3^:<iisia the ex- 
perienced person whom you have astefi^^ r^^^ It 
is a flexible yet demanding method f«r5sai^mg your 
interests and needs within the availspiin^xDurces of 
Evergreen — the experienced people, tMaaa^fi^iiliities, the 
materials, and the opportunities whicfeffia^MoIlege can 
arrange for you. As a pattern complemmilirtg the Co- 
ordinated Studies programs. Con tractsffi 'Studies will 
help you to work more and more on your own. 

But you should recognize that your close relationship 
with an Evergreen sponsor is something^cjjiite different 
from ''doing your own thing." If it is corriiiMteay "your 
own thing'V and does not call for iiexpsrieiiEaed, chal- 
ieriging, guidance, then you can do it irauxifa : b 
much more efficiently, and much moxe: ihonestly 
without joining a college which is responsible:ifor of- 
fering such guidance. 
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Contracted Studies will allow you to develop further 
your knowledge in a specific area of interest or a 
cluster of interests. It will help you to pursue further a 
particular problem first raised in a Coordinated 
Studies program. It will allow you to explore new in- 
terests and experiment with them intensiyely while you 
are making up your mind about a career. When you 
have decided upon the career you want to follow. 
Contracted Study will provide opportunities, up to the 
limit of our resources, for you to undertake specialized 
and lengthy projects. It will enable you to combine 
on-campus activity with pra.ctical experience in your 
chosen field off campus. 

Variety of Contracts 

There will be individual contracts and small-group 
contracts— and combinations of the two. For exam- 
ple, you and ten or so other students may agree to 
work with a faculty sponsor Jis a seminar group for 
one month solid and then branch out into individual 
ventures in order to come back together at the close of 
a second month to share what you have learned. There 
will be some contracts which are run totally on the 
campus and others which lead you out into the com- 
mui ity, into government agencies, into businesses, and 
into field work at locations quite distant from Ever- 
green. Some contracts will be devoted to only one kind 
of subject matter; others will combine several em- 
phases. , 

There will be contracts lasting a month or so and, 
when you have decided on specialized work and can 
demonstrate to a prospective sponsor that you are 
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capable of doing your own work over a longer span, 
contracts lasting as long as a year. There may even be 
contracts lasting a few days, if you htiye engaged in 
substantial learning on your own time and wish to sign 
up with a sponsor to be tested for your achievements 
and to have them recognized by the awarding of 
credit. There will be contracts for which you take 
most of the initiative, when you bring a carefully pre- 
pared plan of study to a prospective sponsor and ask 
him for his help. And there will be contracts in which 
sponsors have made known what they wish to work on 
and you volunteer to join them. 

Sponsors 

To suggest the relationship which Contracted Studies 
will require, we have chosen the term '^sponsor" for 
the teacher who will be working with you. During the 
period in which the contract operates, this person will 
be yo ur teacher, your advisor, perhaps your 
co-worker, or group leader, or tutor. Although most 
sponsoi r. will be members of the teaching faculty, Ev- 
ergreen has recruited many other talented staff mem- 
bers who are willing to work with students on con- 
tracts. If the contract struck between you and your 
sponsor requires other specialized assistance which 
your sponsor cannot provide, you may work with a 
"subcontractor"' on or off campus who will not be 
fully responsible for your studies but who will help 
you through part of the contract and report to your 
sponsor. 



Please remember that you will be responsible for 
carrying out what you have agreed to do. Your 
sponsor will draw up the contract with you, work with 
you along the way, and evaluate your achievements. at 
the conclusion. 



Preparing for the Contract 

As you move from a Coordinated Studies program or 
a terminating Contracted Study to a new contract, you 
should obviously make full use of the advice of your 
current seminar leader or sponsor. You should take a 
hard look at where you have been and where you want 
to go. Because any contract will be worth hot less than 
one Evergreen unit (i.e., 1/36 of the total credit re- 
quired for graduation), you should prepare for a new 
contract as carefully as you can by preliminary discus- 
sions with your, prospective sponsor. 

You should be prepared to ask some hard questions. 
As in all other sorts of contractual arrangements, you 
should plan for the strongest possible jresults. for your 
investment of time and energy. However long the con- 
tract may run, whatever credit is to be awarded, and 
whether it is simple or complex, you will be devoting 
your full concentration to it and should make the most 
of it. It will be your total academic assignment until 
you have completed it. 

What can you do under contract? The range; of possi- 
bilities is very large, so long as the necessary resources 
are available. Reading pro\ccis in History, philosophy, 
literature, government, sociology, economics, scientific 
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theory, and so forth; research projects entailing the 
collection, processing, and interpreting of data -from 
documentary or laboratory or field investigations; 
mathematics; computer languages; creative work in 
visual art, film, photography, music, playwriting, po- 
etry writing, short-story writing; biological or archeo- 
logical expeditions; apprenticeship in a newspaper 
office or governmental agency; internship as a teach- 
er's aide or helper in a welfare agency; career-learning 
in a business office or industry — all of these are possi- 
. bilities. 

Signing Up 

Once you have decided upon what you wish to do and 
have found a prospective sponsor who can help you, 
you and he will decide: whether the resources avail- 
able at Evergreen or off campus can support the con- 
tract you have in mind; whether you are personally 
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and academically ready to undertake the particular 
project; and whether both of you (and the other mem- 
bers, if it is to be a group project) can agree on the 
terms of the contract. 

In preparing a contract, you and your sponsor work 
out: 

• A short title for the project. 

• A statement of what you wish to learn through 
it and why. 

• A description of any previous experience you 
have had which relates to this project 

' • A summary of the activities which will take 
place — the materials- and techniques you will 
study; the methods you will use; the facilities or 
locations you will be working in; the people 
who may be working with you. {!f a student 
wishes to undertake an ambitious project but 
needs to know more before he can begin, he 
may engage in a one-unit "pilot" contract 
leading to the preparation of a more substantial 
contract.) 

• The support to be provided by the sponsor (and 
any other '"subcontractors" on or off campus 
whose assistance is essential to the project). 

9 A description of the results which you wish to 
achieve. 

• A description of how you and your sponsor will 
evaluate the work. 

• A rough estimate of the duration of the con- 
tract, under the assumptions that one Evergreen 
unit should represent about one month of 
full-time effort but that contractual credit is 
awarded for the successful pt^rformance of the 
project, not for the amount of time spent on it. 
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When a project involves travel expenses, living ex- 
penses off campus, and any other special costs to the 
student himself, the student should demonstrate that 
he can defray such costs and do vvh^t he has con-, 
tracted to do. 

In filing a contract, one point remains firm: The two 
important signatures on a contract are yours and your 
sponsor's. Neither you nor he should give a signature 
easily. If you cannot, or are not willing to try to live 
up to the contract,, then do not sign it. If the faculty 
member advising you ha^^ doubts about your ability or 
motivation, then he or .she should not sign the con- 
tract. 

Cfomplerion and Credit 

When-you have completed your project, your sponsor 
will report to the registrar that you have been awarded 
the unit or. units of credit involved. At the same time, 
he will add to your official portfolio an evaluation, 
describing what you have accomplished, how well you 
have accomplished it, and what kind of advance this 
has represented in your academic career. He will also 
transmit the remarks of any subcontractors who have 
supervised part of your work. 

You will add to your official pi iio your own evalu- 
ation of what you have learned. The original contract 
and these'evaluations, plus samples of your own work, 
will represent what you have accomplished in your 
project. 
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The Portfolio 



The official portfolio which represenLs each student s 
academic career at Evergreen will be especially impor- 
tant for those engaging in large amounts of Con- 
tracted Studies. Because there will be no standard 
program descriptions to serve for easy reference, the 
contracts themselves and the accompanying evalua- 
tions and samples ofwork will constitute the evidence 
for what you have done. Your entrance into advanced 
Coordinated Studies programs will depend upon the 
strength of your past performance. Your ability to 
negotiate future contracts for more specialized work 
will depend upon what your portfolio ttlls your new 
prospective sponsors about the quality of your earlier 
contracts. 
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SAMPLE EVERGREEN STATE COLLEGE 
LEARNING CONTRACT 



Name 



First 



Inilial 



Short Title 



Faculty Sponsor 



Units of Credit 



Adclilional help if essential to the contract 



Beginning date 



Approximate date of completion 



Piirposcs: 

Prcvioiis experience; 

Activities under this contract: 

Support to be provided by the sponsor: 

Results projGCted: 

Methods "of Evaluation: ' 

Docs this contract require special resources? If yes. attach expla- 
nation. 

Student's signature ' Date 

Sponsor^s signature ■. : Date . — 
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COOPERATIVE EDUCATION: 
INTERNSHIPS AND COMMUNITY 
SERVICE VOLUNTEER PROGRAMS 

As an Evergreen student, you will have opportunities 
to combine your study with practical on-the-job expe- 
rience related to your academic program or career in- 
terest. These opportunities are important for several 
reasons; first, practical experience can enhance and 
augment the knowledge you have gained in the class- 
room; second, these opportunities will enable you to 
explore a variety of possible career fields and to make 
an early decision concerning the career of your choice; 
and finally, you will be able to gain valuable 
on-the-job experience in your chosen career at a time 
when such experience will be most meaningful and 
helpful to you. 

The Office of Cooperative Education has been organ- 
ized to assist you and your faculty sponsor in locating 
and arranging practical work experiences to match 
your program of study and your career interests. 
Working with your faculty .sponsor and with repre- 
sentatives of business, industry, government and 
community organizations, your; Co-op Coordinator 
can help you to locate and arrange credit-bearing in- 
ternships or community service volunteer experiences, 
counsel you on matters relating to internships and 
volunteer placements and help you to resolve any 
problems that may arise during the course of your 
placement. To assist you, your faculty sponsor and 
your coordinator, the Office provides a wide range of 
information and supportive services. These include: 
• A comprehensive catalog of internships avail- 
able to Evergreen students. 
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• Publication of the weekly *'Co-op Memo'' to 
keep students, faculty and staff up to date on 
new developments in the Co-op program. 

• A complete records and information system to 
facilitate placement. 

• Ongoing developmental activities to insure that 
new opportunities become available. 

Co-op program activities include boih internships and 
community service volunteer experiences. 

Internships 

Internships are program related work experiences 
wherein the primary objective is learning and personal 
growth. You may elect to intern full time or part time 
for periods ranging froni a few weeks to a year or 
more, depending upon your academic program, your 
career objectives, the nature of the particular intern- 
ship you haye negotiated, and the arrangements you 



have agreed upon with your faculty sponsor. Nor- 
mally, you should not plan to intern for a total of 
more than a year during your academic career, al- 
though under special circumstances longer periods 
may be justified. Although internships uay^carry a sti- 
pend or salary — ^again, depending upon the circumst- 
ances — in many cases they do not. 

Your first coilsideration in deciding whether to seek or 
accept an internship should be the nature and quality 
of the learning experience involved.. The internship 
experience should not be viewed as an alternative to 
your academic prograni but should be seen as a log- 
ical extension and continuation of it, enhancing it. 
augmenting it, helping you to translate what you have 
learned in the classroom into real, productive,, tangible 
results. As an intern, you will have the opjDortunity to 
measure your abilities and skills in the most important 
place of all— the real world in which you wiir be 
working and earning and growing for the rest of your 
life. But you will also have a responsibility, both to 
yourself and to the College, to insure that your intern- 
ship experience is a valid, creditable learning experi- 
ence, that it does not become simply a way to avoid 
the rigors of academic discipline, that it remains more 
than just a job. 

Normally, Evergreen interns receive full academic 
credit for full-time work in the field. Many variations 
on this may be arranged, including full-time work with 
a smair academic component, part-time work with a 
part-time academic component and, for part-time stu- 
dents, part-time work with no distinctively separate 
academic component. The best combination to match 
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your academic and career objectives should be worked 
out in advance between you and your faculty spon.^or 

Evergreen interns must be enrolled in one of the Col- 
lege's two major modes of study: Coordinated Sludfes 
or Contracted Studies. If you are enrolled in a Coordi- 
nated ;Studies program, you should not plan to intern 
unless your program has included internships in its 
activities. Similarly, if you are enrolled in a Group 
Contracted Study, you should plan to intern only if 
internships are included in the planned group activi- 
ties. If you are enrolled in Individual Contracted 
Study, you may wish to plan an individual internship 
as all or a substantial part of your Learning Contract, 
or you may wish to include a minimal number of 
hours of internship activity as a supplement to your 
readings, discussion and other activities. Regardless of 
the mode of study in which you are enrolled or the 
number of hours you plan to commit to internship ac- 
tivities, you must have the approval of an Evergreen 
faculty or staff sponsor in order to receive academic 
credit for your field experience. You must also clear 
any proposed internship with the Office of Coopera- 
tive Education, complete an Internship, Agreement 
form and register your internship with the Office. 

You should notify the Co-op Office well in advance of 
the quarter in which you plan to intern. As soon a.s 
you have contacted the Office, you will be assigned 
Co-op Coordinator who will counsel and advise you 
on matters relating: to your internship, assist you in 
locating and arranging an internship and work with 
you and your faculty sponsor in resolving any prob- 
lems that may arise during the course of your intern- 
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sh)iip. Your Co-op Coordinator can also assist you in 
locating a faculty sponsor if you do not already have 
one. 



Evergreen students have interned in a variety of career 
fields, including: 



Students and employers in all of these fields have 
found the internship experience to be a viable, produc- 
tive means for bridging the gap between theory and 
practice, between campus and communiiy, between 
classroom and job. But students have also found that, 
to be most effective as an educational instrument, the 
dntcrnship experiaice mmt^be a carefuliy planned and 
fully integrated component of the larger, broader, 
long-range academic program. And they have found 
that a worthwhile internship experience means hard 
work. Before deciding whether or not you wish to in- 
tern, you should carefully consider your academic and 
career goals, the extent to which you are willing to 
commit yourself, and the results you anticipate in re- 
turn for your effort. 



Business 
Law 

Public Administration 
Management 
Political Science 
Recreation 
Graphic Arts 
Fine Arts 
Advertising 
Public Relations 



Coniitnunity Organization 
The Sciences 
Mental Health 
Medical Technology 
Communications & Media 
Computer Science 
Corrections 
Education 
Counseling 

Juvenile Rehabilitation 
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iC^mmunity ^rvice VolufrteS^ ^^riences 



Wihlfe at iEver green, yoiii ^^jay » ^j^^iliinteer your 
services to the community vvithowti pay 3*ild withoiu 
credit. You may feel that you will derive adequate sat- 
isfaction from simply knowing that you have contrib- 
uted in some measure to the improvOTI^^nt of the world 
around you or iiiram kiiowing thWc>0HL ihaye added' in 
Wieasure 1t^^^yo)\ir i:^Kwn ;pers<&m^^^^ If one of 

^^OUrtM^bfCCtives h to 'resnfler setvfetS'^i^ ti'^fters — and if, 
for one reason or another, you do not expect to re- 
ceive academic credit for your efforts — the College 
encourages you to become active as a community 
service volunteer. 

Not everyone should become involved in community 
service. Volunteer work requires the commitrr^ent of 
time and energy and Uie::^i^'€!!fe»^^^ of trust. When 
sonieongfteHuM!ians:^tb^^ other prior- 

ities can d^amage that triMi^^r^fciitehip. and destroy the 
good that has been done..:iBiUEiirf you fee! you would 
really like to help, if you "feliithat you would like to 
give of your time and yourrtmteiits to one of the many 
social or community ser\im: organizations in the 
community, then there is arnsffifor your services. 

If you wish to be a comnmrriiry volunteer, the Co-op 
Office can help you in mam^iways. The Office main- 
tains complete listings of agmcies and organizations 
needing volunteer assistance,. MT^he Office is in direct 
contact with many of these agencies on a regular, rou- 
tine basis and can provide yo:u with information about 
their activities, their objectives and their specific 
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needs. The Office can also counsel and advise you on 
the amount of time and effort which you might plan to 
invest without interfering with your academic program 
and other commitments. 

Community service volunteers are needed for 
hundreds of worthwhile projects. Depending upon 
your interests and talents, you may wish to: collect 
and distribute food to a needy family; sponsor a 
person on parole or in prison; read for the blind or 
senior citizens; stuff envelopes, answer phones or can- 
vass door-to-door for a fund raising campaign; or per- 
form, any of a host of other tasks that need doing 
somewhere, for someone — now. 

In addition to placing Evergreen students both on and 
off'campus, the Go-op Office assists volunteers from 
the community in identifying meaningful ways to serve 
the College. Community involvement in the College 
has strengthened the ties between the College and its 
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neighbors and has helped us all to gain a deeper un- 
derstanding of one another. Like the student volun- 
teers, volunteers from the community have discovered 
that commitments of time and energy cannot be taken 
lightly. But many have found the deep satisfaction that 
comes from doing a job that would not otherwise have 
gotten done, a job that perhaps no one else could do. 

The Evergreen Cooperative Education Program is 
designed to be flexible and elastic, to fit hand-in-glove 
with the academic curriculum, supplementing it, en- 
hancing it, expanding it. The Co-op philosophy at Ev- 
ergreen is based on the overriding conviction that real 
learning cannot usefully be separated into "academic" 
and "practical" components, the one: occurring before 
graduation and the other occurring after the student 
has re-entered the "adult" community. Rather, as an 
Evergreen student you shall have the opportunity to 
develop very early the full range of skills and talents 
required of today's educated adult. The Coj lege urges 
you to make the most of this opportunity while you 
are at Evergreen. But we urge you, also, to consider 
your objectives carefully and to decide whether you 
are willing to put into your Co-op experience whatever 
is needed to make that experience productive and 
worthwhile. 
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THE LIBRARY AT EVERGREEN 



Whether in Coordinated Studies or on contract, 
whether confronted with the responsibilities of an in- 
ternship or with the intricacies of a problem in the 
economics of ecology, students at Evergreen need 
ready access to information and ideas. That s what our 
Library is all about— information and ideas and easy 
access to them. 

Traditionally, libraries mean books. That's as it should 
be. Books are great sources, of information and ideas. 
As a matter of fact, they remain about the most con- 
venient ''teaching machine" available. Consequently, 
we have more than 75,000 books for your use and 
pleasure, indexed and cataloged in the best fashion 
that we can manage to make them readily available 
for you. Books imply print, of course, and, print isn't 
restricted to what we know as a "book." In addition to 
our book collection, our print materials include some 
1%4'00 serials— journals, magazines, and other kinds of 
periodicals— and ;seyeral hundred reference volumes 
like encyclopedias, concordances, dictionaries, statist- 
ical abstracts, guides to the literature in a host of 
fields, and many more. 

But information and ideas are not accessible through 
print alone. For this reason, we have collected for you 
about 8,000 audio recordings, 12,000 slides, models, 
art prints, maps,: and other realia, and a sizeable 
number of films and video tapes. Again, these items 
are cataloged and stored in a way that makes them 
easy for you to use and to enjoy. 
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''Availability" is the key word here. If the information 
and ideas, the facilities, aridi the^people of the Library 
are .to serve you most effectively^ they must be as 
readily available as possible. Availability depends 
primarily on two factors: systems of storage and re- 
trieval, and persons. The Evergreen Library has tried 
to make its systems both comprehensive and •simple- 
easy for you to work. Systems can't do, however, what 
people can do. People can listen to you, help you rede- 
fine your problems in v/ays that make them more sus- 
ceptible to productive solutions, and lend you a hand 
in making the systenis; work in a manner that most 
closely meets your needs and interests. We also de- 
. velop, as kinds of extensions of ourselves, handbooks, 
guides, and other tools to increase asjfar as we can the 
availability to you of the information and ideas that 
the Library represents. 

We're not v/ithout our limitations, of course; but our 
aim is to provide students with personalized forms of 
relevant access to our materials. But our services don*t 
stop there. The Library can help you to create the in- 
formation that you require when such a step seems 
appropriate. Staff members with special skills in pho- 
tography, graphics, television, and audio recording 
carry a basic responsibility of making available to you 
their abilities, along with some very contemporary 
production equipment of precisely the sort used in 
industry. When you need to, then, you have ample aid 
available to make your own "software" for your pro- 
grams of study or for special projects of personal sig- 
nificance for you. 



We need to make ourselves clear on this matter; like 
all of Evergreen's units, we try very hard not to make 
or even to imply promises that we can't fulfilL Because 
we are undermanned and limited in our financial re- 
sources, we may not be aHle to help you to do every- 
thing that you want to do, to supply help that we have 
available exactly when you would like to take advan- 
tage of it, or to put in your hands the book or bit of 
equipment that you need at the very moment that the 
need becomes apparent to you. We can serve you best 
if you plan ahead and give us some advance notice of 
what you expect from us/ As a new Library in a new 
institution, we need your patience and your help as we 
gear ourselves to offer the kinds of services that we 
have : indicated here; Our; basic business is to make 
■your access to information and ideas easy and effec- 
tive, enjoyable and intellectually rewarding: We'll do 
our best to meet your heeds as fully and as comfort- 
ably as we can; you can help by letting us know what 
you require as early as you can. 



You can also help by giving us your suggestions for 
new additions to our holdings— books, records, art 
prints and slides, or other resources in ideas and infor- 
mation. We also regard it as valuable to collect in the 
Library any significant work done at Evergreen by its 
citizens, whatever the forms that they use to make 
their own contributions to the world's store of data 
and thought. 

Beyond its collection of books and other items and in 
addition to its staff of helpful people, ihe Library de- 
fines a place and a climate. Our plan is to make the 
place a pleasant one that every one can use construc- 
tively in his own appropriate manner. As for the cli- 
mate, we hope that it will encourage conversation and 
discussion, serious and determined intellectual work, 
both verbal and graphic expression, College-wide 
communication, exciting explorations of the complex 
realms of thought, and the private relaxation that all 
of us occasionally need. 

Like any dynamic place atid climate, the Library 
changes. One of the reasons for these alterations lies in 
the sheer fact that not everything in the Library can be 
held permanently. We often mount displays and ex- 
hibits that, in one way or another, reflect the many dif- 
ferent aspects of life at Evergreen, in the immediate 
community of which the College is a part, and in the 
larger world. Pluralistic in concept and sometimes 
productively controversial, these occasional elements 
in the Library's program are always planned for their 
reasonably wide interest, their stimulating qualities, 
and their potential enrichment of our ongoing educa- 
tional venture. 



In ihis statement about the Library, we're troubled by 
the abstract tone that brevity seems to entail Through 
a. very few examples, let us try to put some vital flesh 
on the bones of our generalizations: (1) The ontire 
non-print visual collection is being put on color and 
black-and-white microfilm, so you can preview in sec- 
onds a whole set of slides, printsV maps, etc. (2) All of 
our audio recordings are on cassette and in specially 
designed containers on our shelves to provide you with 
the easiest possible access! (3) Our 'Thing Wall" is 
for you to decorate— with etchings or watercolors, 
tempera or acrylics, with poems or witticisms, with 
complaints or expressions of pleasure. (4) Our facili- 
ties and equipment are extensive enough to permit 
. you, if you want to, to learn how to record a sy m- 
phony orchestra quadraphonically or to produce your 
own TV show. On your part, of course, you must give 
us suitable notice andliliovv enough time so that we 
can provide the help and schedule the gear that you 
will lind most useful. " 

Finally, working with the Library is a cooperative af- 
fair, In using the Library, you are inherently sharing a 
reservoir of information and ideas with other people. 
We hope that this fact of sharing will become both 
apparent and valuable to you. What is useful or fun 
for you probably is needed or can be . enjoyed by 
others. If you ''rip off 'the Library, then,i you are de- 
nying to others the availability that belongs to all In 
effect, you are ripping off your fellow students, your 
teachers, and your friends. Similarly, if you fail to re- 
spond to our requests for the return of materials that 
you have borrowed,' then you also are denying that 
crucial factor of availability to others. We feel particu- 
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books or other materials by fixed time periods; within 
any quarter, you can retain an item from the col!ec- 
tion for as long as you need it. The system works, 
however, only if each person promptly returns his 
withdrawals when somebody else: needs them. 

In sum, the Library is a cooperative effort to max- 
imize the availability of information and ideas for 
Evergreen's people. If its emphasis is on books, it acts 
on the awareness that information and ideas come in 
other kinds of packages, too. If it has tried to install 
the best systems of storage and retrieval that it can 
afford, it also has remembered that persons— the 
people on its staff— are essential in serving the needs 
of users of the Library, who are also.people. Most of 
all, the Library's collections, staff, facilities, and cli- 
mate all aim at the same target as the rest of the Col- 
lege — ^furthering intellectual growth and the skills and 
understandings that are the hallmark of a useful edu- 



THE COMPUTER AT EVERGREEN 

It is important for every educated individual in today's 
world to know something about computers and the 
way they are programmed to process information and 
"make decisions." Computers directly influence our 
lives in an increasing variety of ways. The crucial is- 
sues involved in society's use of computers are far too 
important to be left only in the hands of experts. 

Through a series of seminars sponsored by Computer 
Services, large numbers of Evergreen students learn 
how to use a computer as an aid in their studies, to 
make calculations, and for recreation. They work with 
one of the typewriter terminals and cathode ray tube 
displays available on campus. Through the use of 
Dartmouth BASIC, a deliberately simplified computer, 
language, most students find that they have a working 
knowledge of this language after only a few hours of 
study. 

For those with computational requirements too large 
or specialized for BASIC, Evergreen has arranged 
access to several substantial computers off campus. 
Since a medium-sized campus computer tends to limit 
the options of those with a genuine need for extensive 
computing, we do not plan to acquire such a com- 
puter. ■ 

However, we have purchased a capable minicomputer 
system, the Hewlett-Packard 2000C. This .system is 
interactive and can react to 32 users concurrently. 
Most importantly, it permits a variety of responses to 
needs in a wide range of student learning, in calcula- 



bility of immecdiate reaction to an operators input, it 
can detect many errors immediately and reinforce cor- 
rect computer syntax, encouraging rapid Jcarning of 
the computer language. The interactive mode of oper- 
ation typically keeps interest high even among slu- 
dents who would not otherwise persevere through the 
tediunV of most data processing tasks- Immediate re- 
sponse with a solution to a specific problem facilitates 
more thorough and meaningful exploration of the var- 
ious facets of the larger problem/ For many sociaf^s 
ence simulations, econoniic games: and other applica- 
tions that benefit from man-machine interaction, inter- 
active computing provides a satisfying and exciting 
medium for learning and for cpphig ; with large 
amounts of information and intricate relationships in 
sets of data. 



Computer Services staff n^embers are available to help 
students, faculty, and adiiiinistrators : m^ effective 
use-pf computer tec hn^^ 



project can be expanded when one considers the full 
potential of computer processing compared with a 
manual analysis of the data. 

Students and faculty have two main modes for using 
the interactive computer. In one mode, they learn the 
BASIC language and create their own programs, sim- 
ulation games or calculation. In the other mode, they 
use a program previously developed by somieone else 
to solve a specially defined problem. Several ■ com- 
puter-aided instructional packages have been devel- 
oped by students and faculty meriibers to help illumi- 
nate units in one of the Coordinated Studies programs. 
Other computer-based units arC; available for students 
with special interests. For recreational purposes, stu- 
dents frequently gather around a terminal to play a 
s i in u 1 a t ed ga me o f b 1 ac kj ac k , gol f , b u 1 1 fight, o r 
sea-war. 

An analog/digital hybrid computer system supports 
computer graphics and can be used to solve differen- 
tial equations typical of quantum mechanics, fluid 
flow, and other physical and electromagnetic wave 
equations. The solution to an equation is displayed 
instantaneously on a cathode ray tube/ This display 
also lends itself to interesting applications of computer 
graphics. 



DEVELOPMENTAL SERVICES: THE IDEA 



Activity outside the formal academic progranv repre- 
sents a significant portion of every student s educa- 
tional life at Evergreen. The Division of Develop- 
mental Services has as its central purpose the encour- 
agement and facilitation of student growth. Its aim is 
to help students develop themselves intellectually, per- 
sonally, Vand socially by providing professional serv- 
ices, programs, and facilities that will aid this vital 
process. To fulfill this genuine commitment to people, 
the College provides students with easy and quick ac- 
cess to services in such fields as financial aid, career 
and personal guidance and counsehng, placement, 
recreation and co-curricular activities, and health. 
During the 1972-73 academic year, this office began 
administering several new programs, including a 
day care center, a community shuttle bus service, and 
a travel, transportation, and ticket sales center. 

These services are designed to identify personal inter- 
ests and problems and to offer a broad base of alterna- 
tives in response to them. The scope of those options 
ranges from recreational outlets to preventive mental 
health and group counseling programs to deal with 
difficuUies before they become complicated and full- 
blown. Doing this job requires moving staff persons, 
whenever possible, out of offices and into the environ- 
ments where students actually function— the residence 
halls, the recreation facilities, the lounges where com- 
muters spend significant time, etc. By expanding our 
access points, we can better provide information, me- 
diation, and counseling to help students cope in an 
informed way with changing life styles and the influ- 
ences that play importantly at college on every one. 



Developmenla) Services will only be value if mem- 
bers of ihe academic community and local citizens not 
only utilize services but become involved in planning, 
program operation, and evaluation. Our success de- 
pends on precisely this broad base of involvement, 
bringing diverse people together to work on common 
tasks and to learn to understand each other more fully. 
By creating an open system for widespread participa- 
tion by students in the activities, the programs, and the 
ongoing evaluation of all aspects of campus life, we 
lay the groundwork for a heightened sense of com- 
munity membership and / for personal growth in 
self-knowledge and interpersonal sensitivity and skill. 
Through this approach, we can identify and rapidly 
respond to expressed student concerns so that any gap 
between the institution and its student body can be 
dealt with openly and constructively. We will continue 
to expand the involvement of students in the operation 
of our services; and in coiiaboration with students, we 
will continually seek to improve our basic administra- 
tive and communications systems on the campus. 



Counseling Services 



Evergreen provides a variety of counseling services to 
all enrolled students and employees. Their use is en- 
tirely voluntary and Without cost. The level of our 
ability to help is largely dependent on recognition by 
the individual that he or she sincerely wants help in 
coping with a problem. Workshops, developmental 
seminars, iind other forms of group activity and coun- 
seling can be generated"^ as student interests develop. 
Counseling relationships are strictly confidential. No 
information will be released without written request 
from the individual. 

There are three basic directions that the Counseling 
Service must move towards. Movement away from 
offices and into the community to create programs 
based on primary prevention rather than remediation, 
and mobilizing community resources for mental health 
represent two of these trends. The third is to base the 
role of the counselor and of the Counseling Service on 
a developmental rather than a therapeutic framework. 
This developmental approach blends traditional and 
new concepts. Individual counseling, group counsel- 
ing, occupational and educational information, and 
other programs are all relevant to the developmental 
approach. We will attempt to counsel students in such 
a way that they learn the techniques involved in 
problem-solving rather than emphasizing only the sol- 
ution of problems. 
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Counseling frequently is useful in relation to a variety 
of educational or marital concerns. In some situations, 
a referral to a more appropriate source of aid may be 



needed. In such special fields as draft counseling and 
psychiatric care, the College enlarges its own capabili- 
ties by contracting for professional service as needed. 

A number of students have found our career-planning ■ 
resources useful in identifying their initial vocational 
goals. With help through counseling the student can 
then fruitfully apply these objectives to planning pro- 
grams of work and study. Through vocational coun- 
seling we will attempt to create in the student; not just 
the idea that he must choose an occupation, but that 
he faces a; series of developniental tasks extending in- 
definitely into the future, all demanding continual de- 
cisions and grov/th and the development of new skills 
and abilities. The Cdunselrng Office will continue to 
work with the offices of Financial Aid and Placement 
and Cooperative Education and the Library to collect 
a wide variety of resources ranging from general occu- 
pational, information to data on specific professional 
fields. 

Because nearly all faculty and staff carry responsibil- 
ities for some type of counseling and advisement, the 
Counseling Service tries to supplement these activities, 
to offer special kinds of help, and to respond as best it 
can to any unmet human needs. The Counseling 
Service will be open weekdays and occasionally in the 
evenings and on weekends. Students, faculty, and staff 
are welcome. 



Health Services 



The Evergreen State College maintains Health Serv- 
ices with one part-time physician and two nurses (one 
full-time and one part-time) during regular clinic 
hours in the Daniel J . Evans Library Building. The 
physician will be available for half-days between 
Monday and Friday/ Beyond providing routine health 
care for .students without charge; he will lend^'profes- 
sional support in the areas of health education and 
preventive medicine, and in cases of emergency. The 
Health Services hours will be extended into the eve- 
ning-and weekends because of the increase in facilities 
and activities on campus. When possible, Health 
Service programs will be sponsored in on^canipus resi- 
dent facilities. Physicians in the Emergency Room at 
Olympiads St. Peter Hospital are^ a 
Health Service Office is closed, or vyhen emergen^^ 
cannot be treated adequately on campus. 

We are making every effort to develop a greater con- 
centration of health services on campus while still re- 
quiring a high degree of interaction and cooperation 
between the College and : the medical community of 
Olynipia. Public and private persons with expertise in 
health services will be involved with students, faculty, 
and staff in a variety of activities. The services will 
include family planning clinics, drug awareness work- 
shops, first aid training sessions, some psychiatric as- 
sistance, and much additional work in preventive med- 
icine, health education, and health-related concerns. 

The health insurance program of the College is par- 
tially intended to encourage students to form and to 



maintain relationships with their own physicians, ei- 
ther in their home communities or in Olympia. 

Evergreen's insurance policy is optional, but it pro- 
vides additional support to students. Because our 
health program is not a comprehensive one, students 
are strongly urged either to take Evergreen^s policy or 
to be certain they are covered under other means else- 
where, i.e., through their parent's family insurance 
plan. 



Recreation and Campus Activities 



Under this program, we extend ample opportunity for 
"members of the campus community to engage in a 
■rich variety of recreational, cultural, and social outlets 
which promote physical conditioning, relaxation, de- 
velopment of interests, hobbies, ; and talents. Mini- 
mally, a person should be assured of positive cultural 
enrichment and appropriate entertainment through 
audience participation. 

Evergreen students may engage in several types of rec- 
reation and campus activities, some of which may be 
engaged in for purely "recreationarV piTposes, some 
for academic purposes, and others for lifetime values 
gained through the learning of selected skills. Sports 
recreation at Evergreen can be either formal or in- 
formal. Although the level of interest for a given ac- 
tivity is expected to change with some regularity, oijr 
present list of sport clubs and organizations includes: ' 
bicycling, fencing, gymnastics, kayak and canoeing, 
yachting, jogging, judo, karate, rugby, scuba diving, 
skiing, soccer, and climbing/All of these organizations: 
offer basic instruction; some offer advanced instruc- 
tion. In addition, special workshops are scheduled pe- 
riodicaily to provide introductory skills in such areas 
as rock climbing; sailing, etc. A wide variety of in tra- 
mural sports is open to anyone who wishes to partici- 
pate. These include archery, basketball, bicycle rac- 
ing, cross-country, field hockey, flag football, golf, 
handball, pool, sailing, soccer, Softball, swimming, 
table tennis, volleyball; water polo, weight lifting, and 
wrestling. . 



Students who desire to take part in other types of 
formal campus activities may be interested in the fol- 
lowing organizatir is: The Modern Dance Club, Jazz 
Dance Group, Ballet Club, Asphodel Fields Theatre 
People, The Political Action Society, Action for 
Washington, Consumer Protection, The FM Radio, 
The Paper Cooperative, MECHA, The Native Amer- 
ican Students Association, UJAMAA, and The Wom- 
en's Commission. These organizations offer educa- 
tional resources and many serve as a meeting place for 
racial minority groups and women. Most of these acti- 
vities have headquarters in the College Activities 
Building or in the Library Building. The College Acti- 
vities Building contains food services, bookstore, a 
bank, post office, games and lounge areas, in addition 
to student activity offices. 

The 1972-73 year saw the opening of phase one of 
our Campus Recreation Center which includes an 
eleven-lane swimming pool, a separate (diving well,^ a 
sun deck, two sailna baths and; large shovyering arid 
locker rooms, a multi-purpose room for dance, karate, 
exercising, etc., separate weight-training rooms for 
men and wome;n, five handball courts, and a meeting 
room. Since this facility will serve as the hub of indoor 
recreational activity, it will be open as many hours 
during the week as possible and on a more limited 
basis' on weekends. We : will continue to supplement 
indoor facilities by operating a small and well- 
equipped but temporary all-weather gymnasium 
in the campus utility plant. This facility includes two 
basketball shooting stations, two volleyball and bad- 
minton courts, 'a gymnastics climbing rope plus se- 
lected additional gymnastics equipment, and two 
speed bag platforms. A new recreation pavilion, an 



unheated but covered facility, includes two basketball 
courts and four additional basketball stations, two vol- 
leyball courts and two tennis courts. Outdoor facilities 
include a large playfield which facilitates field hockey, 
flag football, rugby, soccer, and softbalL Future devel- 
opment includes plans for outdoor tennis courts, lawn 
bowling, and a mountain climbing practice facility. 
Although the College owns 3,000 feet of undeveloped 
beach front on Eld Inlet, it is the desire of the majority 
of the members of the Evergreen cornniunity to leave 
most of the waterfront, undeveloped until systematic 
plans can be advanced to assure protection for its 
fragile ecosystems 

We will continue to add additional equipment to our 
growing inventory andmake items available to all 
members of the campus community. The Geoduck 
Yacht Club is custodian of two G-Larks and one 
Snipe. These boatf> can be used free by club mem- 
bers, or they can be rented at selected times- by 



non-members. Instruction in sailing is offered by the 
club. The Recreation Building Equipment Center has 
a wide variety of equipment which can be rented or, in 
some cases, borrowed free of charge. Included are 
such things as crampons, ice axes, climbing rope, 
packs, stoves, tents, snowshoes, cross-country skis, 
sleds, inner tubes, canteens, cook sets, and hard hats. 
In addition,: game bags containing volleyballs, nets, 
softballs, etc., are available. 

Any student who desires financial support for an ac- 
tivity which he or she feels is of campus-wide value, 
may submit a request for funds to the Services and 
Activity Fee Review Board. This board, which falls 
under the jurisdiction of the Dean of Developniental 
Services, is composed of eight students selected ran- 
domly, who are willing to serve for staggered 
three-month terms. During the past year, several of the 
clubs and organizations previously mentioned received 
funding from this board. " V 
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Financial Aid and Placement 
Financial Aid 

General Information 

Students who expect difficulty in meeting the costs of 
college should apply for help through the Office of 
Financial Aid and Placement. 'Evergreen's goal is to 
provide every eligible student with sufficient financial 
assistance to make his.rattendance possible. Awards 
from the College's aid programs rest strictly on per- 
sonal need and can only supplement the contribution 
of the student and his family. Assistance may take the 
form of employment, grants, loans, scholarships, or a 
combination of these possibilities. " 

Most of the aid offered by the College is open orily to 
full-time studeius. In order to continue to receive fin- 
ancial aici, a stu/i.ent must complete seven (7) units 
each academic year and a minimum of iwo (2) units in 
a given qutuier. The Law Enforcement Education 
Program and the Basic Educational Opportunity 
Grant are the exceptions to this rule. Part-time stu- 
dents are also encouraged to use the services of the 
Placement Center. 

The College expects the student's; family to contribute 
as much as possible toward the cost of his education, 
and the recipients of ; financial aici are expected to ad- 
'icre to a modest budget. The partnership into which 
e College enters in providing financial aid to the 
student is one involving a commitment on the stu- 
dent's part to provide a substantial contribution to- 
ward his college costs from such sources as summer 



savings. Aid will not ordinarily be awarded to enable a 
student to pay installments on an automobile, to repay 
prior obligations, or for long-distancC: transportation. 
Students who have chosen not to accept available 
family aid, and students whose parents, although able, 
have chosen not to contribute to the costs of college, 
are eligible to apply for some forms of assistance. For 
instance, a number of on-campus jobs do not require 
the applicant to demonstrate significant n^ed, nor is 
stringent need-analysis a criterion for the Federally 
insured Loan Program or for off-campus placement. 

Students should >7or rely on the availability of ready 
employment in the.community as a means of financing 
their educations. Although the Placement Center will 
provide every assistance jn locating work, the pool of 
part-time jobs in the Olympia area is very small and 
competition is keen. Further, the flexible nature of 
Evergreen's Coordinated and Contracted Studies pro- 
gram schedule often does not lend itself to the typical 
"be-here-every-day-at-thrce'' part-time job. 

Students who have temporary financial problems at 
The Evergreen State College may apply for emer^^ency 
loan assistance. Any student may inquire about schol- 
arships awarded by off-campus agencies, some of 
which do not consider need as a major/criterion of 
award. All students are encouraged to seek general 
financial counseling and help in the personal manage- 
ment of money at the Office of Financial Aid and 
Placement. Information of financial aid at other col- 
leges is readilv available, as is information on summer 
and career placement. -See "Student Accounts /Fees 
and Chs:tk'f^^-^v this bulletin for estimates of annual 
costs fD2\ .cudents attending Evergreen. 




Application Procedures 

Students who wish to be considered for aid should 
complete The Evergreen State College Financial Aid 
Application and return it to the College. The appro- 
priate College Scholarship Service Confidential State- 
ment— either Parents' Confidential Statement or Stu- 
dent's Financial Statement as indicated below— must ; 
be submitted to the College Scholarship Service before 
the application can be considered. Confidential state- 
ment forms are available from high; school counselors 
or from the Office of Financial Aid and Placement. 

Parents' Confidential Statement must be conir 
pleted by dependent students. That is, a student^ 
who has, during the'caiendar'year iir which he will 
receive aid or during the prior calendar year, 
(1) been claimed by either ^parent for Federal In- 
come Tax purposes; (2) received more than $200 
in aid from his parents;; or (3) resided with his 
parents for four months or more. 

Student's Financial Statement should be completed 
by independent students. That is, i^iudents to 
whom none of the three points listed above ap- 
plies. Unmarried students over 23 years of age and 
married students over 21 wishing to establish inde- 
pendence, who have lived apart from their [parents 

, for two years, may attest to that fact by signing the 
^'Indcpenden! Student's Statement'' on the College 
application and having the statement notarized. 
Unmarried students under 23 and married stu- 
dents under 21, as welT as other students seeking 

:. independent status who cannot demonstrate two 
l years of independence, must request an ''Affidavit 



of Non-Support'* form from thus office for llieir 
' parents to sign and have notarized. 

Deadlines 

Applications for aid during the- 1973-74 academic 
year must be received by July 1. Applications from 
students applying for summer College Work-Study 
employment must be received in the Office of Finan- 
cial Aid and Placement by April 15. The Parents^ 
Confidential Statement must bemailed to the College 
Scholarship Service at least two weeks prior to the 
above deadlines. Needy students applying after July I 
will be aided if funds are available. College 
Work-Study summer awardees will be notified in hue 
A.pril of award. Other applicants will receive ack iiowl- 
edgement when their applications are complete and 
will be given an estimate of the total of their awards. 
The specific nature of their awards, however, will not 
be announced until after July 15. Our deadline of J iily- 
1, which allows more students to apply, precludes any 
earlier award announcements. , 

Programs 

A brief description of the requirements and regulations 
attached for each financial assistance progranv follows. 
Further details on any program are available from the 
Office of Financial Aid and Placement. These pro- 
grams are designed to be awarded individually or in 
combination depending G;i the needs of each student. 

Loans 

Students should be aware that the overwhelming ma- 
jority of aid funds is in the form of loans: Ahiiost 
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every aid recipient, therefore, must accept some part 
of his aid in the foriTi of a loan. 

National Direct Student Loan Program. This pro- 
gram provides long-term, low-interest, loans for 
qualified students in any program of study at Ever- 

; green. Terms and conditions include these stipula- 
tions: (I) Students may borrow up to $2500 total 
during their first tvvo academic years and not more 
than $5000 during their entire undergraduate car- 
eers. (2) Borrowers must be citizens or permanent 
residents of the United States. (3) Each borrower 

; must sign a Promissory Note payable to The Ever- 
green State College. Married students are also 
required^to sign a Marital Community Responsi- 
bility Statement: (4) Loans are disbursed to bor- 
rowers in quarterly installments during the first 
week of each quarter. (5) Quarterly repayments 
on the loan begin one year after the borrower 
leaves schooV and the interest begins to accrue 
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nine months after the borrower leaves school al 
3% simple annual interest. No interest on the loan 
accrues prior to the beginning of repayment, Pay- 
ments are at a minimum: of S\C per month and the 
loan must be repaid within 10 years. Borrowers 
who become full-time teachers in Head: Start may 
have 15 % of their loans cancelled for each year of 
teaching in that prograni. Bbrrowers who become 
teachers in schools vvhere there: is a high concen- 
tration of students, from low-income families and 
those who become full-time teachers of the handi- 
ciapped in public or non-public elementary or sec- 
ondary school systems may have their loans can- 
celled as follows: First and second year- 15% per 
year; third and fourth year-20% per year; fifth 
year-30% . Veterans who served in an area of hos- 
tilities may have 12-1/2 % of their loan cancelled 
for each year of such service up to four years. 

Federally Insured Loan Program. This prograrii 
provides loans to students of up to $2500 a year 
through participating banks- credit unions and 
savings and loan associations. It was designed to 
aid students' from middle-income families who 
may not ordinarily qualify for college-based aid. 
The loan is guaranteed by the federal government' 
and the annual interest rate is set at 7%. Many 
students qualify for feder^! interest subsidies, 
under which the federal government will pay all 
interest charges until ten months after the student 
leaves college. 
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Emergency Loan Program, Funds for this pro- 
gram are donated by business, service and profes- 
sional organizations, and individuals in the com-, 
munity. The program is designed to aid students 
who face temporary need by providing loans of up 
to $ 1 00 for not more than 90 days. Borrowers 
may apply by means of a personal interview in the 
Financial Aid Office. A borrower must be enrolled 
for atjeast two (2) units. Simple annual interest- is 
set at 6% . 

College Long-Term: Loan Program. Sources of 
this progranv include community donors and Serv- 
ices and Activity Fees. It provides loans of up^to. 
$300 for periods of up to twelve months. Eligi- 
bility req^hements and application procedures are 
the same as for the Emergency Loan Program. 

United States Loan for Cuban Students. Students 
who are Cuban Nationals and who are unable (as 
a result of action; by the Cuban government) to 
receive support from inside Cuba,; may apply for 
this loan program if they are full-time students at 
The Evergreen Slate College. The maximum loan 
is $1000 per year and repayment commences one 
year after graduation at the rate of 3% per year. 
Students who believ; they may be eligible for this 
loan program should contact the Office of Finan- 
cial Aid and Placement as far in advance of the 
: academic year as possible. 



Leona M. Hickman Long-Term Loan, The Trust 
Department of Peoples National Bank in Seattle 
administers tjie Leona M. Hickman Loan for male 
residents of King County enrolled full-time at The 
Evergreen State College. The student must demon- 
strate significant financial need and may apply for 
loans up to the amount of school-related expenses. 
Applications are available at the Trust Depart- 
ment, Peoples National Bank, or through . the 
Office of Financial Aid and Placement. The in- 
terest rate is 5% per year plus a credit insurance 
premium; repayment commences upon gradua- 
tion. Interest is paid while the recipient is in 
school. 

Grants 

Basic Educational Opportunity Grant Program. 
This program was created by the Education 
Amendments of 1972 and begins July I , 1973. If 
funded; it will provide grants to each student of 
$ 1400, minus the expected ; family contribution. 
The grants may not exceed 60%: of a student's 
need. The minimum grant will be $200. Informa- 
tion on application procedures and guidelines for 
determination of expected family contribution will 
be available in the Office of Financiaf Aid and 
Placement as soon as they are announced by the 
United States Commissioner: of Education. 

Supplemental Educational Opportunity Grant. 
This program provides grants to undergraduate 
students whose need is acute. The grants may 
range between $200 and $ 1 500 but may not ex- 
ceed one-half of the total amount of the student 
financial aid provided to the student by the Col- 



lege. Students may not receive in excess of $4000 
under this program during their undergraduate 
courses of study unless they pursue an approved 
fifth year of undergraduate study, in which case 
the maximum becomes $5000. The College must 
determine thai the student would be unable to at- 
tend without the grant. 

Washington State Tuition Waiver Program, By ^ 
authority of an act passed by the :i97I Slate Legis- 
lature, a limited number of tuition and fee waivers 
will be granted to needy students under the same 
general criteria as those of the Educational Oppor- 
tunity Grant Program. 

Washington State^ Need Grants. This program 
provides up to on^e-third of a student's need and is 
administered by the Washington State Council on 
Higher Education. Nominations are made by this 
office: for students of exceplional financial need,; 
whose family incomes are. inordinately low; 

Institutional Scholarships. Fewer than half a dozen 
scholarships are awarded by the College annually, 
and range in amount from $75 to $100. Awards 
are made solely on the basis of need. : 

Donor-Designated Scholarships. Information on 
dozens of scholarships awarded by organizations 
not connected witlrThe Evergreen State College is 
available in the Office of Financial Aid and Place- 
ment. Annouricemenl of available scholarships is 
made each winter and further information and 
application forms are available from this office. 



Law Etiforcement Education Program. The De- 
partment of Justice offers a financial aid program 
to students whose major areas of study are in the 
ficids of administration of justice, law enforce- 
ment, or corrections, or who: are ernployed.in these 
fields. Any student currently employed in these 
fields (in-service) may apply; for a tuition grant; 
In-service or pre-service students may apply for 
tuition loans if they are enrolled for two (2) units 
or more. If need exists, they may apply for loans 
in excess of tuition. Loan recipients must have 
completed and transferred / ^to Evergreen 
twenty-two (22) quarter hours in classes directly 
related to law enforcement. Grant recipients must 
agree to continue employment in their current law 
enforcement agency for two years after gradua- 
tion. Should they fail to do so, the grant becomes a 
loan repayable at 7 % per year. Loan recipients 
begin repayment six months after leaving school. 
Loan recipients who, after leaving school, are 
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employed in a public law enforcement, correc- 
tional, or court agency enjoy a 25% forgiveness of 
the loan for each year of employment up to four 
years. 

Employment 

College Work-Study Program, Each year the fed- 
eral government awards The Evergreen State Col- 
lege money to create a wide variety of summer 
and school year jobs, both on campus and in the 
community. The pay range is from $2.00 to $3.50 
per hour; the program is open to students whose 
financial need is significant. Students may work 
not more than \9V2 hours per week during the 
academic year unless they are in an internship sta- 
tus, and may work not more lhari 40 hours per 
week in all other periods. Every student in this 
program must be an American citiztm or in the 
United States on a permanent visa. Those who 
work full time during the summer are expected to 
save a substantial proportion of their summer 
earnings to be applied to meet school-year costs. 
Academic credit may be given in some instances 
for off-campus, part-time Work-Study employ- 
ment. The College can only ofitv Vae, opportunity 
for Work-Study employment, UNDER NO CIR- 
CUMSTANCES IS AN OFFER A GUARANTEE 
THAT A STUDENT WILL BE EMPLOYED 
OR THAT ONCE EMPLOYED, HE WILL 
RETAIN THAT POSITION. Employment de- 
pends on skills and performance and is the prerog- 
ative of the employer. 
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Part-Time Employment^ The Office of Financial 
Aid and Piacement maintains a listing, screening, 
and referral service for part-time positions with 
employers on campus and in the community. Stu- 
dents interested in part-time employment should 
apply at the Office of Financial Aid and Place- 
. ment. It bears repeating, however, that part-time 
jobs in the Olympia area are not readily available. 

Financial Counseling 

Counseling service is available for any student wishing 
assistance with family budget management, estimates 
of college costs, economical food-buying techniques, 
the economics of study abroad, and information on 
nutrition. In addition to individual counseling, the 
office holds periodic seminars on these subjects. Stu- 
dents who intend to transfer to other schools should 
seek assistance from this office in obtaining and com- 
pleting financial aid applications and. scheduling inter- 
views with financial aid counselors at their new 
schools. Veterans with temporary need who are not- 
eligible for institutional aid may receive information 
on other sources of assistance. 

Placement 

The Office of Financial Aid and Placement provides 
students with access to career, summer and part-time 
employment opportunities, assists them Mn attaining 
their career goals, provides informational support to 
the Office of Counseling Services in its function as a 
career guidance center, and offers liaison and media- 
tion services to employers and student employees; 
Providing access to employment requires an extensive 
job development program. The Placement Center staff 



maintains contact with local businesses, industry, 
State, Federal and local government; and other place- 
ment agencies to develop Job opportunities, share list- 
ings, and monitor job openings/The staff keeps list- 
ings up-to-date, counsels job applicants and refers 
them to prospective employers. Employers are encour- 
aged to interview students on campus and then to join 
student placement seminars to share their knowledge 
of the world of work. .In coordination with the Coun- 
seling Services Office and the Office of Cooperative 
Education, the Placement staff seeks information on 
job forecasting and employment trends from a variety 
of source."?. The development of employment oppor- 
tunities afS'^t involves a strong emphasis on vocations 
for social change or alternative placement for those 
students who opt not to make a career choice immedi- 
ately after graduation. Opportunities range from 
Peace Corps service to inner-city volunteer work. Stu- 
dents are referred to the extensive and contemporary 
library section on Vocations for Social Change. The 



Placement staff will develop and mainlain a video Jape 
library of various members of the faculty<, staff, and 
wider community commenting on their experiences in 
their respective career fields. These individuals will 
aJso be av.?tilable for seminars and individual inter- 
views. ? 

Several placement-related training programs are oper- 
ated by the Placement staff, including general orienta- 
tion for students, faculty and staff, seminars to ac- 
quaint College-Work-Study Program employers with 
the requirements of the program, specific job-skills 
development sessions in cooperation with various on 
and off-campus employers, and seminars in 
job-seeking techniques. A weekly seminar deaUng with 
topics of interest to seniors is held from September to 
May. 

The Placement Office also concentrates its efforts in 
such singular areas of job development as veterans', 
women's and minority placement. It maintains recip- 
rocal out-of-area placement agreements with colleges 
in other parts of the nation, assists the Office of Coun- 
seHng Services in graduate school placement, and in 
cooperation with the Registrar, maintains a credential 
f^le service by which graduates may have portfolios 
indexed according to career area forwarded to pro- 
spective employers. 
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1972-73 PROGRAMS IN PROGRESS 



At Evergreen, wc seek to offer a variety of new Coor- 
dinated Studies programs and new opportunitievS for 
Contracted Studies each year. A Coordinated Studies 
program will be repeated only with a modified design 
and with changes in the faculty team leading it. 

You should not expect, therefore, to find, the 1972 . 
programs in operation next year. Even if some of the 
program titles appear again and even if some of the 
same faculty team members are involved, the pro- 
grams will have been largely altered by the experience 
of the first years. We shall continue to value growth 
and change over mechanical repetition within hard- 
ened categories. 

The summaries which follow describe work done and 
work in progress; they are presented here for the sole 
reason of giving you some idea of how we go. about 
the enterprise of higher learning. For if you choose to 
jo^n us, you wiU be enrolling in the College, entering 
our particular climate, rather than signing up to take 
one specific program or prearranged sequence of pro- 
grams. 
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These programs are designated as Ba^^^o or Advanced, 
Basic programs are open to students beginning their 
undergraduate careers and to any more advanced stu- 
dents who are interested in ihe topics and methods 
which the programs will concentrate upon. Advanced 
programs are open to full-time students transferring 
their work to Evergreen at a third-year level, to adv- 
anced part-time students, and — by consent of the pro- 
gram staff — to. some beginning students whose inter- 
ests and previous experiences will enable them to carry 
out these mere specialized and demanding assign- 
ments. 
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COORDINATED STUDIES FOR 1972-1973 

1 1 is very important for you to remember that all of the 
Coordinated Studies programs described in The Ever- 
green State College Bulletins are 1972-73 programs 
and /7f)/ 1973-1974 programs. 

The programs that we will offer in the fair of 1973, 
from which you will choose, are not listed in this Bul- 
letin. They will be listed and described in a supple- 
ment thai will be mailed to admitted students early in 
the spring. 

While the 1973-1974 programs will be different (and 
better) than the 1972-1973 programs, they will cover 
the same fields, disciplines, and problems. 

Remember, Coordinated Studies requires you to read 
good books, carefully, to do a lot of writing, and to 
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One final word of explanation — normally, any adv- 
anced student may take a Basic Program. Advanced 
Programs do have prerequisites. These will be men- 
tioned in the detailed descriptions contained in the 
supplement to be mailed in the spring. 

In 1972-1973, we offered eight Basic Progranis: 
Natural and Social Science: 

A Modular Approach 
American Studies I 
Western Civilization: The Struggle 

for Freedom I 
Human Ecology . 
Mind and Body 



Roles in Society 
Learning about Learning 
Japan and the West 

And four Advanced Programs: 
Human Development II 
Politics, Values, Change 
Image and Idea 

Life on Earth: Past and Present 
You will find brief descriptions of these Coordinated 
Studies programs on the following pages. 
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Natural and Social Science: 
A Modular Approach 



One Year • Basic • Three Units Each Quarter 

The modular science program is an approach to the 
learning of science based on the belief that complex 
systems can be examined in depth from a multidisci- 
plinary viewpoint and without the prerequisites of in- 
troductory courses. As a corollary, the program is also 
committed to an examination of the vital relationship 
between science and society. 

Modular science consists of a sequence of short, inten- 
sive subjects each lasting about five weeks. The neces- 
sary background in each supportive discipline, e.g., 
biology, chemistry, mathematics, physics, economics, 
political science, psychology, sociology, and anthro- 
pology is introduced as needed, using— where possible 
— self-paced units. 

Each module deals with the theoretical and practical 
aspects of the subject, as well as the social and histor- 
ical implications. 

All modules share a core seminar experience. Social, 
historical and philosophical issues within and between 
the natural and sociar sciences constitute the basic 
subject matter of this component. Breadth and 
perspective is our goal here. Students and faculty sub- 
scribe to SCIENCE magazine, or some similar journal 
which explores current issues in the social and natural 
sciences. 
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American Studies I 

Two Years • Basic • Three Units Each Quarter 

The program emphasizes the relationship of history, 
art, music, literature, philosophy, and science \n the 
development of modern America. We read the novels, 
poetry, prose, history, philosophy, drama, and jour- 
nalism of the United States. Films and music are an 
integral part of the program. We carry out searching 
inquiries into the nature of our society: Is it po,ssible 
to identify who We are in our own time? How uncer- 
tain of our identity as a people are we? A lot? A little? 

The first year program couples the issues of racism 
and identity. The second year will link urbanization 
with alienation. Since the library has acquired the 
University m\cvofi\ms: American Culture Series I and 
II (1492-1900) and the American Periodicals Series, 
7759-/900, students have access to microforms of 
little-known, or hitherto unavailable, materials aside 
from text materials, films, and other sources. Reading 
and writing are closely supervised. 
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WeSt^t^n Civilizarion: The Struggle for Freedom I 



rwo Years m Basics Three Units Each Quarter 

Jhi^ a program for students who want to read some 
of the great books of the past, along with contempo- 
rary 'iterature. The program is dedicated to careful 
reading, good writings and thoughtful conversation. 

The pi'ogruni takes up the old and ever new problems 
of freedom and responsibiliiy, peace and war, courage 
and cowardice, good and eviL individual and com- 
munity. It compares democratic Athens and America, 
and^^^ative Athens and America, It asks what manner 
of m^n and women were the Greeks, and who are we? 
Wha' is this country called A merica? 

The books include Homer, The Odyssey; and Nikos 
Kazantzakis, Zorba the Greek; Sophocles, T/^e Trage- 
dies;^r\d Andre Gide, Two Legends; Plutarch, The 
Lives of the Noble Greeks; ^nd Lytton Strachey, Emi- 
nent Victorians; Plato, The Republic; 'and Franz 
Kdif^^^ The Castle. 

The Program includes weekly lectures, slide shows, 
and films. 



Human Ecology 



One Year % Basic m Three Units Each Quarter 

Human Ecology focu^ies on the ecology of man, past 
and present, rural and urban, primitive and civilized: 
The kinds of questions explored; especially in the early 
portion of : the program, incl ude: How have man s 
relationships with his environment changed during his 
biological evolution? How has man's physical envdron- 
ment influenced his behavior and affected his cultures? 
Conversely, how has man's behavior affected his phys- 
ical environment and his cultures? What has happened 
to man psychologicaliy and sociologically as he ''adv- 
anced" from a non-written agrarian culture ''close to 
the soil" to highly complex communications-based 
industriahzed cultures clustered in urban settings? 

Since urbanization is largely characteristic of our 
times, and since the area between Vancouver, British 
Columbia and Portland, Oregon' is prone to become a 
megalopolis, the major focus of the program, subse- 
quent to. the background described above, is on the 
ecology of the city. 

Basic information and perspective is developed in re- 
source lectures, films, book seminars, workshops, and 
held trips. As self-paced learning units are developed 
and/or identified, they supplement, complement, or 
replace some of the more traditional modes of infor- 
mation transfer. Considerable emphasis is placed on 
the development of in vestigati ve approaches in the 
natural and social sciences; Most of the research is 
accomplished by small teams, but individual students 
also undertake individual projects within the overall 
study. 
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Mind anu Body 



One Year • Basic m Three Units E Quarter 

One of the niajor problems faced by many students 
and by too f^w educational institutions is the frequent 
lack of relevance of academic life to life as a whole. 
This prograni is an attempt to integrate the two by 
making the object of study the students' own lives. The 
program deals with a broad body of information di- 
rectly relevant to everyday life: human biology (e.g., 
introductions to anatomy, physiology, nutrition, path- 
ology)^ psychology (relevant empirical findings and 
theories of human behavior), philosophy (e.g., the 
niind-body relationship, existentialism, phenomen- 
ology), and sociology (the effect of contemporary in- 
stitutions on the individual). 

Concurrently! all of the students in the program are 
working toward experiencing : those aspects of their 
lives that correspond to what they are studying: This 
involves scientific research on their own mental and 
physical and social processes. For example, those in- 
terested in environmental issues carry out research 

projects on niarriage; the family, educational systems, 
etc. 
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Roles in Society 



One Year m Basic m Three Units Each Quarter 

5^ Roles in Society seeks to develop an active intel- 
lectual awareness of the roles of women and nien in 
contemporary society, and of the problems presented 
by these roles. It attempts above all to increase the 
sense of "personhood" in each of us, and to help us 
create a culture of humanity, not just of ma«kind. Ul- 
timately it hopes to reduce exploitation of any person 
by any other person. 

The group of students and faculty works together to 
study identity and role formation as they are shaped 
by the body and the acculturation process. This study 
is approached from the perspectives of biology, the 
social sciences and literature. 

At the beginning of the third quarter, each student 
spends one month working on an individual project. 
Possible projects include formal research, internships, 
political efforts, etc. 

The year's activities also include several skills work- 
shops in "things I'm scared to do, or have been condi-; 
tioned not to do." For example, there might be work- 
shops on auto mechanics or computers for women and 
child care or home economics for men. 
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Learning About Learning 



One Year m Basic m Three Units Each Quarter 

This program explores the nature of learning" proc- 
esses. Since intentional learning forms but a small part 
of all learning in one's life, the scope is much broader 
than classroom settings. . Questions considered in- 
clude: What are the different learning theories? How 
does learning take place a) in structure/ unstructured 
sijuations? b) in institutional /noninstitutional set- 
tings? c) among different age groups? d) in different 
organisms, particularly primates? e) in different 
culture:^/ ethnic groups in the United States? Are 
learning and education the same? What is the purpose 
of schools? How do / learn best? How can I help 
others learn? What kinds of environments, both 
human and physical, seem conducive to different 
kinds of learning? How do different people and set- 
tings affect what and how I learn? 

his program offers a mixture of academic and re- 
search experiences. Role playing and observation in 
schools of faculty and board of directors' meetings are 
used to help prospective teachers understand better 
how to implement innovative approaches in public 
schools. 

Activities include a combination of internship activity 
with an ongoing review of the learning observed and 
experienced while on the job. 
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Japan and the West 



One Year m Basic m Three Units Each Quarter 

Japan and the is a basic program designed for 

two distinct groups of students: 

1 . For those students who want to study in J a- 
pan, the program lasts ahiiost two years. 
During the second quarter of the program 
these students isolate themselves in a to- 
tal-immersion language study program. Lan- 
guage study continues through the third 
quarter, and perhaps iriito the summer. During 
their second year students will spend at least 
two quarters in J apan- 

2. For other students the program lasts only three 
quarters and focuses on a general under- 
standing of Eastern and Western cultures. 
During the second quarter, when the 
Japan-bound students are learning Japanese, 
other students engage in other kinds of special- 
ized program studies. 

The program studies the w/ic?/^ of Japanese culture— 
not just pots and Zen, but industry, politics, agricul- 
ture, family life, and history as wellJ Its aims impose a 
tight structure and demand preparation and work 
from everyone. 



Human Development II 



The Second Year 9' Advanced 9 Three Units Each 

Quarter 

The objectives of this program in Human Develop- 
ment remain the same in its second year as they were 
in its first: cultivation of the student's ability to inter- 
pret his life to himself and others in response to 
(1) readings in the social sciences, biology and the 
humanities, and (2) responsible work as a supervised 
intern in a local human service agency. 

In addition to the focus on human development in 
evolutionary and historicarperispectives which charac- 
terized the first years work, the second year focuses 
more sharply on several problematic issues of contem- 
porary human development, such as human sexuality, 
the^ family, prolonged adolescence, old age, the effects 

of increasingly rapid cultural evolution on personality 
development. 

Program work includes book and self-study seminars, 
internships, films, lectures,, and special interest work- 
shops. 



Politics— Values— Social Change 



One Year m Advanced m Three Units Each Quarter 

The first quarter is devoted to the acquisition of ana- 
lytical tools, and the refinenlent and practice in the 
appMcation of these tools to a body of material most 
closely analogous to our own times: the roots and 
fruits of the first reformation. These tools are applied 
to Feudal Society in environment crisis, to the exami- 
nation of the new values generated in the 
pre-industrial city, along with the personality conflicts 
this transition represented, and the behavioral re- 
sponse of men living in that time of crisis. The student 
project required for this quarter involves the vyriting of 
a play abotit a historical figure, using the premises that 
Eric Erickson and John Osborne used in their studies 
of Young Man Luther. 

The second quarter, after a brief look at the political, 
social, scientific, and psychological fruit of the refor- 
mation, concentrates upon the development of the 
value crisis in the environment of the late industrial 
society. Students are to write a play about their par- 
ents, using the Erickson-Osborne premises. 

The third quarter concentrates on the analysis of cur- 
rent pronouncements of the "new values" contained in 
the ''second reformation," as well as an examination 
of the degree to which ; they complement and the de- 
gree to which they contradict the environmen tar con- 
straints of the '*post-industriar' society. Attention is 
paid to implied or stated social structures in which 
these values can, or are being carried out. The third 
quarter culminates in the writing of a play about the 
student's own life, using the Erickson-Osborne prem- 
ises. 
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Image and Idea 



One Year m Advanced • Three Units Each Quarter 

This program is project-oriented, with seminars devel- 
oping from and focusing upon the problems lhat occur 
in image/ idea expression. Problems dealt \«th range 
from images as documents of our lives (social iturplica- 
tions) to iniages as art (self-revelation); Specific areas 
of involvement are photography, photo-graphics, 
motion picture, television, and multi-media. 

The program is organized into ^tudio workshops, sem- 
inars, demonstratiohs, films, lectures, and project pres- 
e n t a t i o n s ^ Th e s c h ed u 1 e i n c 1 u d e s . on e ^ t wo , o r 
three-Week units. At the end of each unit, specific pro- 
jects are presented and evaluated. 

Projects undertaken include sound image sequences, 
pin-hole phptography, paper negatives, sequence pho- 
tography, sound recording, camera image control, 
single concept films, basic color techniques, sound ed- 
i iting, film editing, sound mixing, synchronous 
sound-film editing, video recording, multi-media pres- 
entatiohs, and television recording. 

By design, the program stresses group projects jn 

• filmmaking, television production, and multi-media 
presentations. These collaborative arts emphasize not 

• only the skills of each contributing artist and 
craftsman but also the intricate social activity needed 
to coordinate efforts and assure that the highest tech- 
nical and aesthetic standards are met. 



Life on Earth: Past ahdiPreiient 



One Year • Advanced m Three Units Each Quarter 

The reconstruction of the history x^lUfe and its envi- 
ronments, which is the subject of thmadvancedi Coor- 
dinated Study, require^: search ini€ai;^i facets of biol- 
ogy, paleontology, and the :geol@gy Aof sedimentary 
rocks. The progr^im concentrates om:aii^ estuarine 
and fresh-water organisms and hab£*«^ which provide 
the most extensive historical record.^ 

The content of the program involvjEiihtegrated studies 
in the life and earth sciences.* Qnticern is primarily 
focused at the organism level of a^ianization: how 
the organism lives, how its life isiSrtegrated with the 
demands of its environment, whiat we can deduce 
about the answers to these questiott^ as they pertain to 
fossil organisms. This e^m^ r.A^lould not be con- 

strued as systematically eliminating??^ 
at other levels (e.g.; cell and poptf#i^ion). Rather, we 
seek the meaning of studies at thc^e levels for the or- 
ganism, because it is the organism:^%4iich is subject to 
the process of natural selection. 

We expect that students, at the emi of the year, will 
know a variety of field and jabdrai^^^rj" techniques and 
experimental approaches to subjem ^^jiatter; will have 
some familiarity with organisms ifte aquatic envi- 
ronment, their ecological and ev^liptionary (taxon- 
omic) relationships, and their physiology and be- 
havior; will have learned througfe frequent practice 
how to write a scientific paper; wiEIknow how to use 
the library and have a habit of reading journals. 



INDIVIDUAL, GROUP LEARNING 
CONTRACTS 



The academic planners of Evergreen had assumed that 
there would be very fe\y individual learning contracts 
in the opening year of the College. The preparation of 
contracts for valuable study depends to a large extent 
upon acquaintance— of students and faculty and pro- 
spective sponsors. 

It also seemed fitting that students, faculty, and staff 
should begin academic work by concentrating upon 
Coordinated Studies programs. Nevertheless/ some of 
pur first students demonstrated the interest and capa- 
bility necessary to negotiate contracts with -the few 
faculty and staff sponsors available to work with them. 
As a result, in our early quarters, numerous full-time, 
and part-time students were involved in individual 
learning contracts; 



AH individual learning contracts must be negotiated 
between students and the sponsors who happen to be 
available at any given time. They depend upon very 
specific interests at each step. These titles will suggest 
to you what can happen by showing you what has 
happened. 



A Sampling of Individual Contracts, 1971-72 

Full-Time Students 

"Psychology of the Mass Media"; "Student Services 
Internship"; "Meso-American Language and Culture"; 
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"Devclopmeni of English'Fiction'V^'Tcaching h 
ship in Art, Music, Reading"; ''Banking Inlernship"; 
"'Expressions of Death and Burial in the U.S/'; ^'Histo- 
riography of the Seventeenth-Century English Revolu- 
tion." 



Part-Time Students 

''By, For, and About Womea";^*Survey of Statistics"; 
'Tamily Therapy"; "Understanding Federal Legisla- 
tion"; "Alternative Education"; 'Tutorial on uVban 
Planning"; 'Photographic Essay: Japan"; 
"Ear-Training Laboratory Internship." 



A Sampling of Group Contracts, 1972-73 

"Music"; VThe Evergreen Environment"; ''Ceramics"; 
''A Year in Mexico"; ''Theatre Arts: from Script to 
Stage"; ''Native American Field Studies"; ''Personal, 
Group, and Organizational Change"; "Man and His 
Recreational Envirohment"; "Art and Environment"; 
"How to Be an Innovative Teacher in a Public School 
System"; "Impact of Buddhism on the West"; "A Year 
in Sweden"; "Pest Population Management"; ''Studies 
in History and Culture: Europe and the United States 
Since the Late 18th Century"; "Whole System Earth: 
Context and Content for Future Planning and Educa- 
tion"; "Alaskan Pipeline"; "Europe: Study Abroad". 
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PROSPECTS, 1973-1974 



You will not iind here the specific: new programs to be 
offered in 1973-74 and the years beyond. Instead/ you 
will find general essays which set forth our attitudes, 
hopes and plans. They amount to a, comprehensive 
invitation to belong to this kind of college. Those who 
wish to join us, as well as those who will be continuing 
their work here, will receive announcements of specific 
programs for 1 973-74 as the proposals for them are 
approved— by the early spring of 1973. 
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HO^ COORDINATED STUDIES GROUPS ARE 
FORMED 



Ther^ are many stimulating ideas, problems, and 
needs uround which Coordinated Studies programs 
can be and will be organized. Rather than listing such 
inters^'^^s before they have reached the stage of definite 
prop^^^^Us, liowever, it would secnr useful to describe 
hoW Coordinated Studies groups are formed. 

Plaii-'^ for Coordinated Studies programs are formu- 
lated by faculty members. The next series of proposals 
for y^^r-long programs will be formulated and sub- 
mitted during the winter quarter of 1972-73. 

After ^\ proposal has been approved, each team de- 
signs its own program, makes up its own schedule, 
Conducts its own experiments in curriculum design 
and ^^^ching, arrives at its own agreements for gover- 
nance, and evaluates its own effectiveness. ThC: team 
'asks for a mandate and gets it: It is up to the team to 
'use resources, its energy, and its mandate to do 
som^^'^ing memorable and something significant. 
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POSSIBILITIES FOR CONTRACTS 



Good contracts depend upon a matching of interests 
between students and sponsors and the availability of 
the resources needed. Both the coming together of the 
people and the fuIfilHng of needs will continue to be 
somewhat restricted in these early years of the Col- 
lege. Not only do contracts often depend upon ac- 
quaintance — only now being formed among our first 
students, faculty, and staff members; all of us will also 
have to gain experience with this pattern gradually so 
that we can achieve the flexibility we seek and still 
keep our Contracted Studies sensible and strong. Even 
more important, in these early years, the resources of 
Evergreen are limited. Our physical facihties and the 
variety of experience represented by those persons 
available to sponsor contracts are not yet extensive 
enough to enable Evergreen to support as many kinds 
of speciahzed study as our students might wish to un- 
dertake. 

You may expect, therefore, that in the early years 
there may be a preponderance of small-group con- 
tracts over individual contracts and of faculty ':;>^a- 
tive rather than student initiative to get things started. 
Advanced students who can use the speciaHzed help 
available will be given priority in arranging contracts. 
We can, however, tell you now about some of our 
preparations for more extensive activity in Contracted 
Studies, We shall never pretend that we have some- 
thing for everyone; but as we grow and learn, so the 
opportunities for Contacted Studies will grow. 
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We assume that ail faculty members not fully involved 
in Coordinated Studies programs during a given pe- 
riod of time will be available to sponsor Contracted 
Studies (up to a limit of 15-18 students each, ac- 
cording to the specific demands of the contracts and 
the other demands upon their time— such as running 
workshops, developing self-paced learning materials, 
or serving as subcontractors for other projects). There 
will be a tendency, already observed in our first year, 
for individual projects begun in Coordinated Studies 
groups to gather momentum and turn into separate 
learning contracts. 

If you join Evergreen or continue your work here in 
1973-74 and the future, you will find increasing op- 
portunities for contracts as more and more faculty 
members work in Contracted Studies. As both stu- 
dents and faculty members move back and forth be- 
tween Coordinated Studies and Contracted Studies, we 
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hope to reach a position in which at least one-third of 
the faculty will be available to sponsor contracts in 
any given quarter. 

As you think about the sorts of problems you might 
wish to study through learning contracts, you should 
also consider the rich variety of skilled assistance 
which you can receive from off-campus subcontrac- 
tors. The agencies, industries, businesses, schools, 
public service institutions, and workshops of the larger 
community contain many people who can help you, 
especially in those areas of vocational practice which 
need not be duplicated on campus but which nonethe- 
less hold large opportunities for learning. The Office 
of Cooperative Education is hard at work identifying 
these people and preparing the arrangements through 
which the students and sponsors engaged in future 
contracts can make use of their services. 

Faculty and staff members will be available to sponsor 
work in Contracted Studies only over time and by 
turns. But from these observations and from your 
reading of the descriptions of 1972-73 programs, you 
should have a sense of the kinds of experienced and 
energetic people who will be eager to match interests 
with you. 



SELF-PACED LEARNING 



Learning at Evergreen can take place in many forms. 
Seminars, workshops devoted to skills, and laboratory 
investigations are a few examples. But we also con- 
sider self-paced instructional systems to be an integral 
part of our resources for learning. The purpose of a 
self-paced instructional system is to organize one's 
time and talent in mastering difficult concepts. 

We assume that a student can approach various sub- 
jects by various routes — books, discussions, firsthand 
experiences; but also through slides, films, video tapes, 
audio tapes, and computer programs. We begin by 
having an inventory of learning materials and devices 
easily available. 

At Evergreen, there will be much writing and discus- 
sion, but we also use new techniques, such as com- 
puter instruction, sound-on-sound tapes, and other 
learning programs which enable a student to know 
how he is succeeding step-by -step and to store his 
immediate responses for future checking. 

A self-paced learning program thus takes a certain 
kind of information or a procedure outof the standard 
classroom format and makes it available to the student 
in a learning resources center. The student masters 
material on his own time and at his own rate, exactly 
when he finds it essential to his understanding of some 
key concept. 



Self-paced learning resources will at limes be included 
within the total work of a Coordinated Studies pro- 
gram or as assignments within a learning contract. In 
some cases, students will devote a whole learning con- 
tract, with guidance and evaluation from a faculty 
sponsor, to the mastery of a series of self-paced 
learning units. At other times, they may sign a con- 
tract to produce new self-paced learning programs. 
Having investigated those routines which can be 
studied and mastered by interplay with a tape, film, 
computer, or other program, students and teachers 
will not have to devote meetings to mechanical drill- 
ing, but can work on the learning'they have already 
developed and plan the next appropriate steps. Stu- 
dents and teachers will thus be better able to use their 
time together for intensive discussions. 



THE SCIENCES AT EVERGREEN 



The Evergreen State College is a place where em- 
phasis is placed on collaborative team efforts rather 
than narrowly competitive individualism. Prospective 
scientists will not study science in isolation from the 
rest of the world. 

Already, most Coordinated Studies programs at Ever- 
green have some aspects of scientific thinking woven 
into their fabric. Students in specific programs move 
into the laboratory in order to conduct projects 
growing out of their studies. Similarly, students in 
Contracted Studies may write contracts that will in- 
volve them in research problems in, one or another of 
the sciences. Thro^agh either or both of these ways of 
earning credit, individual students may prepare them- 
selves for advanced studies in the various disciplines of 
science or may develop a broad understanding of the 
relationship of science to other areas of human know- 
ledge. 

Though Evergreen will not force students into re- 
quired "major" programs or department-oriented dis- 
ciplines, a student can specialize in some scientific dis- 
cipline with a view toward professional capability. The 
faculty is committed to the interdisciplinary approach 
in making science teaching itself relevant and more 
immediately useful, as well as in trying to bring about 
a meaningful union of science with the arts and hu- 
manities. In addition, certain kinds of interdisciplinary 
scientific investigations which cannot normally, be 
approached at the undergraduate level in other institu- 
tions are possible atjEvergreen. 
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Much of the information and many of the skills neces- 
sary for tackling real problems in science have tradi- 
tionally been bound up in courses. At Evergreen, such 
benefits will be available in the form of self-paced 
learning modules in learning resource centers. Thus, 
skills needed for microscopy or concepts necessary for 
an understanding of photosynthesis can be gained 
when and if needed by any student in any program 
and at his or her own pace« 

The combined opportunities for group studies, indi- 
vidual research and self-paced learning make the sci- 
ence programs available at Evergreen as varied as the 
individuals pursuing them. Coordinated Studies pro- 
grams such as "Political Ecology," *'Life on Earth," 
and "Space, Time and Form" have had great appeal 
to students planning careers in science as well as to 
those whose chief interests lie elsewhere, A group con- 
tract in the Evergreen Environment has provided adv- 
anced work in environmental studies. Individual con- 
tracts ranging from anthropological and archeological 
studies in the Valley of Mexico to research in aquacul- 
lure have contributed to the scientific understanding of 
those who have worked in them. 

Resources and Facilities 

The Evergreen campus, located in a thousand-acre 
forest on the shores of Eld Inlet of Puget Sound, prov- 
ides an excellent location for environment-oriented 
science programs. The marine biology laboratory 
fronts on Eld Inlet. Close by, in cooperation with the 
Washington State Game Commission, the College is 
developing an Environmental Studies Center on the 



Nisqually Delta. Several ecological reserves exist 
within the thousand-acre campus, and the college 
owns 3,300 feet of Puget Sound shoreline. Mud flats, 
oyster beds, a salt-water marsh, protected coves for 
overwintering waterfowl, and a ready supply of barna- 
cles, clams, jellyfish, and other marine invertebrates 
are right at hand. 

Extensive on-campus laboratory facihties are available 
to interested students. In keeping with the interdisci- 
plinary philosophy of Evergreen, research laboratories 
for the sciences exist side by side with ceramics stu- 
dios, metal sculpture shops, and auto-tutorial 
learning-resources centers. 

Air of the science laboratories are designed for 
teaching and research projects. No exclusive chemis- 
try, physics or biology teaching-laboratories exist.. Sci- 
ence, education will always be project- ;and re- 
search-oriented. 



Included in the laboratory facilities is a hyBdd comn- 
puter-assisted instructional system. This sysiian, coeb- 
bining a digital NOVA computer with aifi analog 
computer, provides a valuable learning alternative for 
students who are not conversant in higher mathe- 
matics. Beyond this, the College has a computer 
center dedicated to undergraduate educatiorral use. 

Laboratory facilities also include animali rooms; 
greenhouses; wood, metal, electronics, glass and 
plastic shops; aquaria and growJh chamber rooms; 
electron microscope laboratory; and photography fa- 
cilities. Of particular interest is a large two-story ter- 
rarium where students can simulate environments to 
provide learning resources as well as to interpret var- 
ious aspects of nature to the general public. Certain 
common instrument rooms are glassed in so that visi- 
tors and users alike can share some of the excitement 
of interesting work being done. Standard equipment 
needed for investigations in any of the sciences is 
available. 

However, please remember that specialized work in 
science is possible only to the extent that faculty and 
facilities are available. At present varied opportunities 
for study in the physical, biological and earth sciences 
do exist. Remember too, that the responsibility for 
specialization will be upon the student. He will have to 
decide what he wants to do, find out what; ihe must do 
to accomplish his objectives and then do the work to 
the satisfaction of both himself and the faculty 
member or members working with him. Within these 
limitations, the progress of a student specializing in 
some particular area is dependent entirely upon his 
imagination and his capacity for work. 
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THE ARTS AT EVERGREEN 



Coordinated Studies programs, in.volving the arts, 
emphasize collaborations among artists (poets, musi- 
cians, filmmakers, dramatists, actors, dancers, sculp- 
tors, printmakers, painters, designers, craftsmen); col- 
laborations between artists and scientists; and between 
artists and scholars. 

At present Evergreen is well equipped for collabora- 
tive artistic activity in film, video, and niulti-media 
work. Our present capabilities for computer graphics, 
for animations, and for the electronic synthesis of 
music can serve as evidence for our interest in collabo. 
ration involving musicians, visual artists, filmmakers, 
scientists, mathematicians, computer specialists, and 
electronic engineers. Ceramics, printmaking, sculpture 
and painting can be pursued in new well-designed fa- 
cilities. Other specialized art work in music and drama 
is currently accomplished in limited, temporary, or 
make-shift spaces. Further facilities for arts will be 
constructed in the years ahead. 

Despite these limitations we wish to pursue creative 
explorations in an environment where ideas (not nar- 
rowly "artistic" ideas, but all ideas which have exciting 
potential for aesthetic exploration) are in constant 
exchange, and where the likelihood of making discov- 
eries grows as students learn to move more easily 
among several disciplines. 

Our approach to the study of the arts is ^'holistic;' 
Thus, when students are introduced to the history of 
the arts, they are encouraged to find ideas and images 
in past and distant cultures which bear vital meaning 
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for the present. They are also encouraged to see var- 
ious cultural phenomena as part of a global human 
culture, a fabric that is being constantly rewoven and 
experienced anew. They may perceive, for example, 
how the experience of black men in Africa and later in 
America has found artistic form and expression, and 
how this experience relates to styles of art and life 
which we find to be current and '^peculiarly Amer- 
ican.*' 

Within this atmosphere of cross-disciplinary collabora- 
tion and integration, students who wish to pursue car- 
eers in the arts can prepare for further professional 
study arid work. The responsibility for specialization, 
however, rests with the student. If a student has dem- 
onstrated readiness for more specialized work in the 
arts, he will have the opportunity to negotiate con- 
tracts for long-term artistic projects on campus, and 
internships, apprenticeships or other field work off 
campus. 

According to the resources available and the degree of 
current interest in a specific activity, all Evergreen 
students will have the opportunity to engage. in the arts 
through credit-bearing or extracurricular projects and 
programs. Musical groups such as a jazz ensemble, a 
choral ensemble, a music-theater company, and other 
chamber ensembles for classical, folk, and rock 
playing— all these will continue to function as long as 
there is student interest. A comparable range of op- 
portunities is being made available to students with 
interests in drama, dance, film, ceramics, weaving, 
printmaking, printing, painting, and sculpture. 



PUBLIC EVENTS 



As it grows in strength and size. Evergreen will 
provide a good number, of films, exhibits^ lectures, 
symposia,, concerts, plays and other presentations. 
Unlike the "artists' series" and visiting lectureships at 
most colleges, however, the offerings at Evergreen will 
usually be related to academic programs and other 
ongoing campus activities. They wilfgrow out of the 
day-to-day concerns of the students, faculty, and other 
staff. 

Most of these events will be open for the whole 
campus and tiic immunity beyond the campus. Some 
of them will be generated directly from the work of 
Coordinated Studies programs or participants in 
learning contracts. Others will be produced by special 
interest groups of students, faculty, other staff, and 
friends from the surrounding community. Some will 
be presented by visiting artists and scholars; but when- 
ever possible, visiting performers and lecturers will not 
appear on campus for the events alone. Instead, their 
visits will be incorporated into the programs of Coor- 
dinated and Contracted Studies or the interests of 
clubs and other groups. The visitors will be available 
for discussions, conversations, master classes and spe- 
cific teamwork. They will provide larger contexts in 
which the public events themselves can have greater, 
meaning. 

Because the academic programs of Evergreen are 
more than usually flexible and responsive, we shall 
often be able to arrange public performances as more 
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than ''extracurricular activities," reiiearsed for or at- 
tended separately from the normal day's work. In- 
stead, we can incorporate them into our programs or 
even plan new academic programs to produce them. 
For example, it may soon be possible to offer a Coor- 
dinated Studies program aimed at performances of a 
play and designed for about forty students and two 
faculty members. The program team would work out 
assignments as actors, technical staff and production 
staff. The team would concentrate on studying the 
play thoroughly; reading other works by the play- 
wright, his predecessors and his contemporaries; stud- 
ying theatrical techniques; but always sharing in the 
total project. At the culmination of the program 
would come the performances of the play on campus 
and perhaps even "on the road." 

Extend this procedure into performances of music and 
dance, or into shows of visual artworks and 
mixed-media productions, and you will get some idea 
of how we intend to connect the study of the arts with 
the practice of the arts. Think about how other kinds 
of programs and contracts and club activities can lead 
to lecture-demonstrations, documentary films, presen- 
tations of slides or video tapes or audio tapes, sympo- 
sia, or conferences, and you will understand how 
groups can make their ideas count on the campus and 
in the larger community. 
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FOREIGN LANGUAGE STUDY 



Evergreen recognizes at least three types of needs for 
training in foreign languages: 

1. The student preparing to study or to work 

: abroad will need nearly complete mastery of 
the spoken and written language of the 
country he will visit. 

2. Some students will need to acquire much skill 
at: reading a foreign language and some con- 
versational skill in order to pursue their chosen 
patterns of study. They may, fo" example, 
wish to read literary: works in the original lan- 
guages or to deal with secondary sources in 
foreign languages relating to their main inter- 
ests. 

3. Some students who may already have invested 
substantial effort in the study of a foreign lan- 
guage may wish to keep up. or improve their 
fluency. They may even wish to concentrate 
their studies upon a foreign language or upon 
comparative linguistics. 

There are no "language requirements" at Evergreen, 
except as they might arise naturally from one of these 
needs. For instance, students desiring to participate in 
a program including study abroad will be required to 
gain competence in handling the language before they 
go.' 

Evergreen plans to satisfy student needs for foreign 
language training in a number of ways: 

We hope to be able to provide total immersion pro- 
grams in a number of languages — either on campus or 



elsewhere. In these programs, students should hear, 
speak, and read the foreign language for several 
months, all the while participating in rigorous 
problem-oriented seminars, workshops, and autotu- 
torial programs in the foreign language. 

We also hope to provide less intensive autotutorial and 
person-to-person studies i^a a variety of languages. 
These might be pursued over a long period of time 
and recognized by tests administered for credit as part 
of a learning contract. ' 

Eventually we hope to be able to provide skills work- 
shops, individual tutoring, and group tutoring in cer- 
tain languages. If resources and student demand per- 
mit, we also hope to conduct regular seminars in for- 
eign languages. In any case, we shall make every ef- 
fort to enable those who have already acquired some 
skill in a foreign language to use it in the normal pur- 
suit of their studies. 

We want foreign language study at Evergreen to in- 
clude not only the usual European languages but also 
certain Asian and African languages if staff, facilities, 
autotutorial resources and interest permit. 

Incoming students, however, should understand that 
planning for such an extensive program in foreign 
languages is only in its initial stages. It may be several 
years before Evergreen can satisfy a broad range of 
student needs and desires for foreign languages. 
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STUDY ABROAD 



Evergreen intends to provide opportunities for many 
students to study foreign areas and cultures at first 
hand. We shall offer some Coordinated Studies pro- 
grams which will first immerse the student in the lan- 
guage, history and culture of a foreign land and then 
enable him to continue his studies in the foreign land 
itself. We shall provide other opportunities for less 
formal and perhaps briefer periods of study abroad in 
conjunction with: programs or projects developed at 
Evergreen. In Contracted Studies, it will be possible 
for teams of fifteen students and one instructor to 
work abroad for full credit while still remaining en- 
rolled on the Evergreen campus. 

When we cannot provide such opportunities directly, 
we shall help students to enroll in programs operated 
by other institutions and agencies. Generally, if a stu- 
dent needs foreign study in connection with some pro- 
ject essential to his education, we shall attempt to fa- 
cilitate this study. 
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EVALUATION, THE PORTFOLIO 



Evaluation 

More important than the units of credit recorded and 
the assurance that you are in good academic standing 
will be the evaluations you receive of your perform- 
ance. Within a (Coordinated Studies program, you will 
be constantly evaluated and tested by your seminar 
leader in individual conferences and through com- 
ments on the assigned work you turn in. You will test 
your own mastery of self-paced learning units and will 
be tested by your faculty team for other kinds of skills 
and knowledge. You will be continually engaged in 
mutual critiques with the other members of your sem- 
inar and of the Coordinated Studies group and per- 
haps even face the criticism of a larger audience if 
your work leads to a performance, a publication, or 
an exhibition. In a group learning contract, you will 
also face continual evaluation by your teammates. In 
any contract, your work will be carefully scrutinized 
by your sponsor and any subcontractors who may be 
involved, on or off campus. Because you will not be 
competing for grades, critical evaluations by " your 
teammates and faculty will be directed toward helping 
you, not toward standardized comparisons. 

The PortfoUos 

When you have completed any contract or program 
for a unit or multiple units of credit, the quality of 
your performance will be evaluated in documents to 
be added to your Official Portfolio. The Office of the 
Registrar will keep your Official Portfolio, adding to it 
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the three basic documents for each award of credit: 
Each unit of credit or block of units will be repre- 
sented by at leastvlthree documents: (1 ) the Coordi- 
nated Studies prqgranid^^^^ or your contract; 

(2) an evaluationnof; yoim^perfbrmance by your iseni- 
inar leader or sponsor i(and any subcontractors or 
off-campus supervivsors), especially as it relates to your 
prenbus level (df jsxpeirience and capabil ities; and 

(3) a statement: by \you/cammenting on what you feel 
youi have learned and evaluating the guidance and 
support which you. received. 

You and your seminar leader or sponsor will maintain 
your own larger 'Trave/m^ Porr/o/Zo/* In addition to 
the basic documenls it will include samples of your 
work— written, photographed, drawn, or taped. When 
the time arrives for you to leave Evergreen, you^will 
have the opportunity to include selected examples of 
your work directly in the Official Portfolio, as part of a 
microfilmed permanent record. Your Traveling Port- 
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folio will go along with you from sponsor to sponsor, 
from program to program, always growing in size and 
in specific detail. It will give you, and your prospective 
sponsors and seminar leaders ian ever clearer compre- 
hension of where you have been, where you are, and 
the direction in which you should be moving. Thusviin 
lieu of departmental majors or required tracks, It.will 
make possible a continuity of planning for you and 
your advisors. If your interests make it advisablelfor 
you to transfer to another institution, the portfolm)Avill 
indicate what your Evergreen caiedit means. (Mier- 
wise, as you graduate, your Officml Portfolio wiMllDe- 
coraie the full record of your undergraduate careenand 
will represent to employers or to professionaK schools 
the quality and extent of yourwonk. 
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CAREER RLANNING 



Evergreen provides many 'opportunities for you to 
prepare for your career afi^graduation. Basic 
dinated Studies programs proceed by the :Aaring of 
many viewpoints, many kitads of experiena^, and a. 
responsibility- for learning Itaw special vocations "bear- 
up o nc e n t ral p r o b 1 e mswAeiv a nee d; G o o rd i n a.ted^ 
Studies programs and Group Contracts focus strongly 
on special problems involving special fields.; Individual 
contracts enable students first to sample various kinds 
of specializediiwork on or off campus ^and then to en- 
gage in lextensive periods ofion-the^otolearning. Thus 
you can^isequence your academic programs toward a 
career. 

We do not have departments labeled iby tnadilional: 
subject headings at :Evergr:^!3emE„ nor do we ihave:''tma- 
jors/' But we do offer spsscialized facilities and re- 
sourceful peqple who can IMp you to penetrate quite 
far into vanious acadj^fe disciplinesi^aind into 
pre-professional training.: Cj&ances for fieldiwork, in- 
ternships, and other kinds idjfi; experience off campus 
will allow you . to try outj^!<5XU3riin teres ts in highly pract- 
ical ways. 

In the Evergreen Bulletinxfi>r 1972-73, we suggested 
several illustirative prograjiiis^of study to suggest how a 
small nuniber of typical Mdents might put together 
Coordinated and GontracteaiStudies during their:^car- 
eers at theCollege and wbene: these experiences might 
lead them. Several of them:rhave altered their future 
lives a bit since last year,:but: they can still indicate the 
sorts of four-year and two-year schedules which you 
and your sponsors and seminar leaders might well 
work out. 



(Four Years) ^ 

Barbara Black (generally interested in public affairs, 
law, man age men t> 

First Ytear: Coordinated Studies, **£aiiisality, 
Freedom and Gifcance." 

Second Year: Contracts in political siswrcp, phi- 
losophy. Journalism; one quarter Gi^riinaied 
Studies in American Studies. 

Third Year: -j^dvanced Coordinated Sudies ia^^ 
political systenis; internship in a law.ifirntiii; 

Fourth Year: Contract for two quaxifeH (of in- 
ternship in a state governmental: .ageM^^: then 
helps to organize and lead a one-qutmcer-^group 
Contracted Study in Washington State 'govern- 
ment. 

^ • • takes up a position in a governxnental 
agency. 

Max Blau (interested in literature^ imiiBsic, igserhaps 
teaching) 

First Year: Coordinated Studies, "HiinismilDevel- 
opment."*' 

Second Year: Continues "Human Hevelop- 
ment"; and internship' as a teacher's aid^ira a pri- 
mary school, helping with reading and music. 

Third Year: One quarter Coordinated Studies, 
examining the similar and different roles of men 
and women in the arts; one quarter contract on 
problems of higher education; one quarter group 
- contract on educational administration. 
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Fourth Year: Coordinated and Contracted 
Studies in educational psychology. 

• • • goes on to graduate program in education; 

ibecomes a school administrator. 

ERoger Redmond (interested in business management 
and finanase) 

First Year: Coordinated Studies: "Individual, 
Citizen, and State." 

Second year: Coordinated Study in American 
:and comparative governmental systems. 

Third Year:^ Group Contract in advanced math- 
ematics. : and computer programming; individual 
contract; in economic theory; Cooperative Educa- 
tion; internship contract in banking (in local bank). 

Fourth Year: One quarter internship in a state 
regulatory agency; one quarter advanced Coordi- 
nated; Study in fiscal policy; one quarter individual 
contract in business law. 

• o • accepts a position in a bank. 

Arthur Brown (interested in graphic art and drama) 

First Year: Coordinated Studies, "Space, Time, 
and Form.'' 

Second Year: Group contract in drawing, paint- 
ing, mixed media work. One quarter Coordinated 
Studies in modern drama, leading to the produc- 
tion of a play (for which he designs sets). Three 
months internship with Seattle Opera design and 
production staffs. 
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"rrhird Year:; Advanced Coordinated Studies in 
photography; television, and film.; 

aFourth Year: Group Contract on business man- 
agement of artistic enterprises; internship contract 
vwith Thurston Regional Arts Council; 

m m • takes up employment as graphics specialist 
in Seattle public-relations agency. 

Cynthia West (interested in natural science, business 
management) 

First Year: Coordinated Studies, "Political 
JEcology." 

.Second Year: Contracts in biology, computer 
science, American historical attitudes toward na- 
ture, field expeditions with sponsor to redwood 
forest?*. 
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Third year: Coordinated Studies in natural con- 
servation: historical attitudes and present prob- 
lems. 

Fourth Year: Contracts on and off campus in 
chemistry, forestry, wood-products industry. 

• • • goes to graduate school leading to a posi- 

tion with a wood-products industry. 

Jane White (interested in Japan) 

First Year: Coordinated Studies, ''Individual in 
America/' 

Second Year: Coordinated Studies, ''Japan and 
the West" with total immersion quarter in the Jap- 
anese language. 

Third Year: Continues study in Japan, with in- 
ternship in the public relations office of a Japanese 
industry. 

Fourth Year: Group contracts. in Oriental stud- 
ies, economics; individual self-paced learning con- 
tract in accounting and cost-analysis procedures. 
Contract for internship with a Northwest business 
firm dealing with Japan. 

• • • goes to graduate study in business adminis- 

tration, leading to an industrial position 
involving Japanese-American trade rela- 
tions. ' 



(Two Years) 

Jim Nord (interested in social and political is.sues, 
electronics) 

Third Year: Coordinated Studies, '*Image and 
Idea''. 

Fourth Year: Contracts for internship in televi- 
sion studio, journalism, development of media at 
Evergreen; group contract in sociological tech- 
niques. 

• • • takes up a position with a television sta- 
tion, planning to continue work in broad- 
cast journalism. 

Whatever pattern you will devise within the resources 
which Evergreen can make available to you, the result 
will be a sequence of programs and projects tailored 
by you and your advisors to fit your needs, career 
plans, and complementary interests as closely as pos- 
sible. 
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EVERGREEN CREDENTIALS 



Because of differences in educational thinking and in 
systems of registration and reporting, the necessity 
may arise" for translating the Evergreen credit you 
have earned into other frames of reference. Should 
you apply to a professional school or desire to transfer 
10 another college, your seminar leaderswill help you 
make these translations. The work you have done in 
Goordinated Studies programs arid in learning con- 
tracts can, if necessary, be described as equivalent to a 
certain amount of course work in a certain range of 
subject-materials, according to more traditional sys- 
tems. The credit you earii at Evergreen will be accept- 
able elsewhere, allowing for the various requirements 
and policies of various institutions. 

A;> you prepare to leave Evergreen, you should find 
your portfolio to be most helpful as a way of de- 
scribing to future employers or to other academic in- 
stitutions the preparation for a career which you have 
'made at Evergreen. 



GOVERNANCE AND DECISION-MAKING 
AT EVERGREEN 



Introduction 

Evergreen is an institution in process. It is also a 
community in the process of organizing itself so that it 
can work toward clearing away obstacles to learning. 
In order that both the creative and the routine work of 
the community can be focused on education, and so< 
the mutual and reciprocal roles of the .various mem- 
bers of the community can best reflect the goals and 
purposes of the College, a system of governance and 
decision-making consonant. with those goals and pur- 
poses is required. 

To accomplish these ends, governance and decis- 
ion-making in the Evergreen community must have 
the following qualities; 

1. The procedures must reflect the Evergreen 
approaches to facilitating learning, and recog- 
nize the responsibility of the President and the 
Board of Trustees for institutional direction. 

2. "What to do'' and "how to do it" should be 
declfied "where the action is", that is, .at the 
administrative level closest to those affected by 
a particular decision. 

3. "Where the action is" should be locatable. 

4. All people responsible for deciding "what to 
do" should be accountable. 

5. "What to do" and "how to do it" should be 
decided after consultation and coordination. 
Who is to be consulted, and what is to be co- 
ordinated are part of the definition of "where 
the action is". 
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6. Consultation and coordination should be: 

a. primarily concerned with substantive is- 
sues; 

b. normally involving people who are affected 
by and interested in the issues. 

7. Oligarchies are to be avoided. 

8.. In the Evergreen community, individuals 

should not feel intimidated or be subject to 

reprisal for what they say. 
9. In cases of conflict, due process procedures 

must be available. 
10. The procedures must respond automatically to 

growth and be evaluated periodically. 

Governance and decision-making in the Evergreen 
community must not: 

1. Separate the Evergreen community into con- 
stituencies with some sort of traditional repre- 
sentative form of government. 

2. Require decisions by vote. 

3. Call for standing committees and councils. 

4. Stifle experimentation with new and better 
ways to achieve Evergreen's goals. 

The following system, designed to accomplish ilwc 
objectives: 

1. Calls for the continuous flow of information 
and for the effective keeping of necessary rec- 
ords. 

2. Provides for getting the work done and for 
making decisions where the action is. 

.3. Allows for creative policy making, including a 
policy initiation process open to any member 
of the Evergreen community. 

4. Insists on the speedy adjudication of disputes 
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with built-in guarantees of due process for the 
individual. 

5. Has built-in methods for evaluating— and if 
necessary, changing— the system. ; 

6. Attempts, in every instance, to emphasize the 
sense of community and to require members of 
the community to play multiple, reciprocal, 
and reinforcing roles in the community enter- 
prise. 

The Legal Nature and Status 
of The Evergreen State College 

The Evergreen State College, established in Thurston 
County by the 1967 Washington State Legislature, 
operates under the provision of the Revised Code of 
Washington (RCW 28B.40). Management of the Col- 
lege, care and preservation of its property, erection 
and construction of necessary buildings and other fa- 



cilities, and authority to control collection and dis- 
bursement of funds is vested in a five-member Board 
of Trustees appointed by the Governor with the con- 
sent of the Senate for six-year overlapping terms. 
Board members serve without compensation. Ever- 
green's president is chosen by and is directly respon- 
sible to the Board of trustees for executive direction 
and supervision of all operations of the College. The 
Trustees and the president in turn delegate many du- 
ties and ; responsibilities to others in the Evergreen 
community. The governance system of Evergreen rec- 
ognizes the legal nature and status of the College as 
well as the de /ac/c? system whereby the community 
works toward achieving its goals and purposes. 

The president may delegate responsibility and au- 
thority to the vice presidents; They in tu^^^ may dele- 
♦gate duties to deans and directors, etc. essential 
business of the community— to foster learning— is the 
responsibility of everyone in the comniunity, and 
cannot be delegated. 



Information, CommunicatioHns and Record-Keeping 

The Evergreen community needs to be open, 
self-conscious and self-correcting if it is to be both 
viable and innovative. The left hand does need to 
know what the right hand is doing. Furthermore, Ev- 
ergreen needs to be able to remember the important 
things both its left and right hands have done, and 
with what degree of success or failure they have done 
it. 
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(In keeping with the original mandate of the Com- 
mittee on Governance, an Information and Communi- 
cations Cen/e/* has been established,) 



The College Forum. As an occasion for all concerned 
members of the Evergreen community to come to- 
gether; to think together; to talk, listen, and reason 
together, the College Forum meets regularly. 

The president of the College leads the Forum discus- 
sions. He is responsible for preparing and publishing 
an agenda, but it is to be understood that the agenda is 
open-ended. The Forum is not a decision-making 
body. It is a place and a time and a gathering where 
hard questions can be asked, where dreams can be 
told, where plans for a better college may first see the 
light of day. 

In addition to the College Forum, similar forums led 
by vice presidents, deans and directors, etc., are en- 




couraged. These forums raay allow for more focused 
discussion in specific problem ar^as of the community 
enterprise. 

The College Sounding Board. As an important 
all-campus information and coordination body, the 
College Sounding Board meets on a regular schedule 
to facilitate coordination of activities among all areas 
of the Evergreen community. This group is not vested 
with binding decision-making powers, but it does con- 
stitute a consultative pool pi* **souncling board" where 
discussion and advice on issues affecting various areas 
in the College can be heard, and needs for coordina- 
tion can be aired. 

The membership is constituted as follows: 

1. The president is a member of the Sounding 
Board. 

2. Each vice president appoints no more than 10 
persons from his area of responsibility as 
members of this body. 

3. 13 students regularly serve as members of this 
body. 

The students serve as facilitators to all members of the 
Evergreen community in areas of initiative petitions or 
proposals, help individuals locate where the action is, 
and otherwise facilitate communication and coordina- 
tion on campus. They; are selected from various aca- 
demic program areas, with assurances that women and 
persons from ethnic minority groups are represented. 

Every member of the Sounding Board serves in this 
facilitating role, and participation on the Board serves 
to acquaint its members with the multitude of prob- 



lems decisions, plans, etc., that typify an active center 
for learning. Each member of the Board must arrange 
for a substitute if he or she is to be absent from any 
particular meeting. 

The Colkge Sounding Board selects a moderator and 
a recorder for a limited term. These respoii^sibilitics 
are rotated through the Board membership. The mod- 
erator sees that the group meets on a regular schedule, 
prepares and publishes an open-ended agenda for each 
meeting, and assures a free and open discussion of the 
issues. The recorder is responsible for reporting the 
issues discussed. 



Getting the College's Work Done: 
Patterns of Administrative Decision-making 

Decision-making at Evergreen takes place ''where the 
action is", that is, at the administrative level closest to 
those affected by the particular decision. Those re- 
sponsible for making the decisions must be locdtable 
and accountable; they are expected to obtain input 
and advice from concerned parties as a regular part of 
the decision-making process. 

Locatability . Location of those responsible for the 
functioning of various areas of the community is iden- 
tified in the College organizational chart, the Faculty 
Handbook, and the Business Policies and Procedures 
Manual. Delegated duties and responsibilities should 
be made as explicit as possible, and information re- 
garding the decision-making roles of various members 
of the Evergreen community should be made easily 
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available in the College Information and Com^imica- 
tions Cctltt^r . Members of flie College Sounding feoard 
will also serve as information sources on these ques- 
tions of loealability. 

Administrative Evaluation and Accountability. Ac- 
countability for decisions made or not made, and the 
degree to which those affected have been encouraged 
to make inputs into the decision-making process, will 
be reflected in the College s system of administrative 
evaluation. Like the student and the faculty evaluation 
procedures,^^ the administrative evaluation must em- 
phasize growth in learning how to perform more effec- 
tively the roles for which the individual is responsible. 
The procedure (still being developed) will include a 
large element of self-evaluation and evaluation by 
peers, but n^ust also include clear opportunities for 
input by those other members of the College com- 
munity who experience the results of the administra- 
tive processes. It is through this evaluative procedure 
that the community can express itself most construc- 
tively on the effectiveness of the administrative process 
and the degree to which it is being responsive to the 
needs and the long-term interests of that community. 
Without a smooth!}/ functioning procedure encour- 
aging evaluative contributions from a wide circle of 
cGmmuiiity opinion concerning the adijiiih 
formance of-i&e decision-maiket^sv in liie College, the 
campus community cannot be expected to place its 
confidence in the system of governance elaborated 
here. Administrative evaluation is therefore central 
and essential to the workability of the governance pat- 
tern proposed. 
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Consultation, Input, and Advice. The Evergreen State 
College wishes to avoid the usual patterns of extensive 
standing committees and governing councils. Instead, 
decisions are made by the person to whom the respon- 
sibility is delegated, after appropriate consultation. 

At least three major avenues for consultation and ad- 
vice are open to a decision-maker within the College, 
depending upon personal style and the scope of the 
problem. The person may wish to: (1) simply solicit 
advice on a direct and personal basis; (2) select a Dis- 
appearing Task Force (ad hoc committee) for the pur- 
pose of gathering information, preparing position pap- 
ers, proposing policy, or offering advice; (3) appoint a 
longer term advisory body for counsel on a inatter 
requiring expertise (this option should be used infre- 
quently to avoid the ''standing committee syndrome"). 

Three major resources exist for selection to these con- 
sultative processes: 

1. The Natural Consultative Pool— Certain deci- 
sions have an effect only on a limited number 
of persons who are easily identifiable. 

2. The Community Service List— All members of 
the Evergreen community are eligible for 
selection to the list by a random selection 
process. Names are drawn from the list fol- 
lowing the random order in which they- were 
selected. Service on the list is considered a re- 
sponsibility and a privilege of membership in 
the Evergreen community. 

3. The Voluntary Service List — In addition to 
the Community Service List an Evergreen 
Voluntary Service List is compiled by the 



computer center. Any member c^f lJie E veir- 
green community may have hisM^i^ijafae 
the list, and if he so desires may -s|MsSifi^t^^^^^^ 
interest areas where he would wish to serve 
(e.g.. Bookstore, DTFs dealing with experi- 
mental housing, administrative service, sports, 
etc.). This list is available through the Infor- 
mation and Communications Center. Any in- 
dividual or group can use this list to locate 
individuals to serve on DTFs, to identify 
people with certain interests, or to find talent 
and expertise. Those placing their names, in- 
terest areas, etc., on this list will have entree 
into the governance process in ways not imme- 
diately provided by the Community Service 
List. The College is advised to experiment 
with all aspects of the service list concept. It 
may prove to be an important innovation in 
the campus governance system. 
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Initiative Processes 



In addition to those who by law or- by delegation of 
duties and responsibilities are charged to develop 
policy in the performance of their duties, any member 
of the Evergreen community can write a proposal, 
gather together a Disappearing Task Force to develop 
a proposition, or present a petition. The appropriate 
administrative officer is obliged to read and act upon 
such proposals at the earliest possible time after re- 
ceipt of said proposals in finished form. If. accepted by 
the appropriate authority, the proposal will become 
official Evergreen policy and will appear in the next 
Evergreen Bulletin, Faculty Handbook, Business Poli- 
cies and Procedures Manual, or other official Ever- 
green documents. Proposals not accepted will be re- 
turned to their initiators along with the reasons for 
rejection. 

Aid and advice on the initiative process are available 
to individuals and groups from members of the Col- 
lege Sounding Board-as well as from the Information 
and Communications Center. 

DTFs or other consultative bodies can be formed in 
the same manner as indicated earlier in this document. 
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Adjudication of Disputes, 
Grievances, and Appeals 

The grievances and appeals system at The- Evergreen 
State College is designed to: 

1. Reflect the programs and character of the in- 
stitution and apply to all members of the 
community. 

2. Provide- a working system where appeals can 
be heard in the least possible time; one that is 
capable of speedy resolution of conflict and 
grievances. ; . 

3., Provide d. campus adjudicatory apparatus, not 
one intended to operate in place of civil au- 
thority. 

The appeals system should be required only 
when all prior attempts to resolve disputes and 
grievances ''where the action is" have failed. 
All members of the Evergreen community 
should feel a heavy responsibility to make 
every effort to solve individual and community 
problems imaginatively and constructively 
without resort to this system. 

Appeals Procedures, In the event that satisfactory res- 
olution of disputes or grievances is not achieved, or in 
cases of appeal for infraction of the code of conduct, 
the following procedure will be employed: 

1. It is the responsibility of the individual or indi- 
vidijals affected to initiate the process. 
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The first step involves written notification of; 
an appropriate facilitator (a member of the 
Sounding Board ; or others as selected) re- 
garding the dispute or grievance. This notifica- 
tion should include all necessary details about 
the dispute. The facilitator establishes that 
appropriate prior attempts at resolution have 
been made. He then forwards the written 
grievance to the appropriate person or office 
(coordinator, dean, director, vice president, or 
president). 

The appropriate person or office notifies the 
individual or individuals involved of a time 
and place for a hearing. (This hearing must 
take place within one week of notification of 
dispute.) 

The hearing board is constituted in the fol- 
lowing way: 

a. The board consists of five members repre- 
senting each disputant.. 



b. Members are selected from the Gommunily 
Service List. 

c. The hearing board refects the peer groups 
of the disp|;tanls. 

d. The members arc /^e^^^cJeJ by a random 

number, process from identified peer. 

...groups/ 

e. Each side represented in a dispute has the 
rigli. of two peremptory challenges. 

5, The decision ^f the hearing board is binding 
on all parties^ uncerned. However, if the sanc- 
tion imposed by this hearing body involves 
possible suspension, a fine in excess of $25, an 
official institutional reprimand which would 
become a part of the individuaPs permanent 
record, or a matter of serious principle, then 
the decision can be appealed to the 
All-Campus Hearing Board. 

All-Campus Hearing fi^^r^. All-Campus Hearing 
Board hears conflicts of a serious nature which are 
appealed from other hearing boards. 

At the beginning of, each academic year, the President 
inipanels three menibers of the Board. These members 
have the authority to review all appeals documents 
and to decide in advance which cases it will hear. At 
the time when a case is to be heard, four additional 
niembers, representing the peer groups of the dispu- 
tants, are selected for each individual case. All Board 
niembers are selected from the Community Service 
List utilizing variations of the random number/peer 
group process. Each side represented in a dispute has 



the right of two peremptory challenges. The only ap- 
peal ^within the institution beyond the All-Ganipus 
Heai :ng Board is by petition to the Board of Trustees. 
The Board of Trustees may also, on its own riiotion, 
review any deci^'on of the All-Campus Hearing Board 
and affirm, modify, or reverse that decision: 

In cases heard by the All-Campus Hearing Board, dis- 
putants will: 

1 / Receive adequate (5 to 10 days) written notice 
of the nature of the grievance and possible 
sanctions (where appropriate). 

2. Receive written notice of the date, time, and 
place of the hearing. . 

3. Be advised of the names of the witnessei; who 
will appear in the case. 

4. Receive a fair hearing. 

5. Have the right, to present a defense and wit- 
nesses and the right to cross-examine opposing 
witnesses. 

6. Have access to a transcript of the proceedings 
and the findings of the Board. 



Evaluation of Goveraaiice 

Necessary and essential amending of this document is 
to be accomplished through the initiative procedures 
contained herein. Every five years, the President shall 
convene a Commission to evaluate the Evergreen gov- 
ernance system, It will be the responsibility of that 
Commission to affirm its effectiveness or to propose 
changes/When changes are proposed, they shall be 



published for discussion within the Evergreen corii- 
niunity. At the discretion of the President, in appro- 
priate consultation, reconimended changes may be 
subjected to suitable ratification procedures. 

Conclusion 

Most contemporary forms of academic governance 
have taken shape from the faculty struggle for power 
and from th^ continuing conflict; between faculty and 
administration. The , faculty has clothed its cause in 
democratic rhetoric, and college presidents have been 
reluctant to stand against the language of Jefferson; 
But a public college is not a state. A public college is 
not a self-governing body- politic. It is the educational 
and initiatory afi^ency of the state. Its work is learning, 
not self-government. 



At Evergreen, we have designed, and hope to perfect, 
a simple system of academic government that grows 
. out of and meets the needs of the leaching enterprise. 
We have not used the federal government as a model, 
and we are not going to use inappropriate political 
rhetoric. Our organizational, administrative, and 
policy-formulating structure must reflect our teaching 
function. 

At Evergreen, we assume a community built upon 
commonality of interest, instead of upon inevitable 
conflict between irreconcilable interest groups. We 
assume cooperation between members of a single in- 
terest group. Those who come together at Evergreen 
will do so because they want to, because they want to 
become fellows. 

Evergreen will not be the place for students, faculty, 
deans, or presidents who function best in overt or 
covert conflict. 

Pressure-group politics is not the way to search for 
great curricular ideas, and is not the way to run an 
educational coiiimu ni ty. Con flic t, pressure, 
non-negotiations, and confrontation politics will not 
create a fellowship — -war perhaps, maybe a standoff, 
constituencies certainly, but not a reasonable com- 
munity. 

Evergreen must try to avoid a labyrinth of col- 
lege-wide and departmental committees. Instead, 
proper power, opportunity, authority, and responsi- 
bility will be distributed functionally to those groups 



president, and deans will set limits— wide limits— and 
the faculty teams will explore widely within those 
limits. We wam to insure maximum administrative 
support Ibr the widest possible exploration and elabo- 
ration of the Evergreen programmatic ideal. We want 
to provide cooperating teams of faculty with oppor- 
tunities for the design of better ways of learning. We 
want to provide for continuous self-study and 
self-evaluation by students, faculty, and administra- 
tion; and continuous critical self-study of the entire 
College. Evergreen is to have a growing, changing, 
living curriculum, faculty, and administration. 

Qur system of decision making, evaluation, and ap- 
peals rhas been designed specifically to support the 
teaching and learning programs peculiar to Evergreen. 
Though it is the product of months of careful delibera- 
tion, it is not intended to stand unchanged for all time, 
it is a system that is to be tried and evaluated, and it is 
to be changed for the better on the basis of experiment 
and experience. This document is subject to review 
and to change by processes analogous to those which 
originally created it. 



SOCIAL eONTRACT 
AMONG THE MEMBERS OF 
THE GOMMUNITY OF 
THE EVERGREEN STATE COLLEGE 

Introduction 

In its life as a comnumityy^T EvergicQn Slate Col- 
lege requires a social coriiracl rather than a list of spe- 
cific prohibitions and essentially negative rules. The 
contract, open to modifications over time and respon- 
sive to the changing circumstaiices sure to aUend the 
institution's fiiture/ represents a commitment by each 
one of us to search for the set of agreements that de- 
fine the spirit that we aire trying together to engender 
at the College, that indicate the conditions that sup- 
port the primary purposes for which Evergreen was 
called into existence, and that specify the principles 
under which all of us can live together as civilized and 
decent people who share the often very different ex- 
citements of learning. 

All persons who become affiliated with the College as 
students or as employees agree as a condition of ac- 
ceptance of employment to conduct themselves ac- 
cording to the principles embodied in these docu- 
ments. This arrangement precludes the necessity of 
collecting signature cards and of requiring the occa- 
sionally distasteful signing of formal ''oaths/' 



Basic Purposes 

The Evergreen State College is an association of 
people who come together to learir and- to help each 
other learn. Such a community of learners can thrive 
only if each member respects the rights of others while 
enjoying his owii rights. It depends heavily on a net- 
work of mutual trust and an atmosphere of civility; 
and it grows in its human utiUty only if each of its 
members lives up to the responsibilities for honesty, 
fairness, tolerance, and the giving of his best efforts as 
those efforts are entailed by his membership. Students, 
faculty, administrators, and staff members' may differ 
widely in their specific interests, in the degrees and 
kinds of experience they bring to; Evergreen, and in 
the functions which they have agreed to perform. But 
all must share alike in prizing academic and interper- 
sonal honesty, in responsibly obtaining and in prov- 
iding full and accurate information, and in iesolving 
their differences through due process and with a 
strong will to collaboration. 



These considerations directly imply the necessity of an 
organized structure to achieve the goals of more effec- 
tive learning, a system of governance that encourages 
widespread participation in the making of College de- 
cisions (See Governance and Decision-Making at Ev- 
ergreen), and a full awareness oiv the j^^^ every 
member of the cojiimunity of how his behavior influ- 
ences the climate and the spirit of the campus. If the 
spirit and climate of the College are to promote 
learning most effectively, then each member of the 
community must protect in an active, thoughtful, and 
concerned \vay (a) the fundamental rights of others in 
the community as citizens, (b) the right of each 
member of the community to pursue different leariiing 
objectives within the limits defined by Evergreen's re- 
sources in people, materials and equipment, and 
money, (c) the rights and obligations of Evergreen as 
an institution established by the State of Washington, 
and (d) the rights of all members of the community to 
fair and equitable procedures for determining how, 
when, and against whom the community must act 
when its safety or its integrity has been dain aged. Even 
more important, however, is the requirement, difficult 
to define and impossible to legislate, that each member 
of the Evergreen community concern himself with 
how the College can become a more productive, more 
humane, and more supportive place iii which to learn. 
This requirement entails an explicit and continuing 
consideration of the delicate balances in the relation- 
ship of the members of the Evergreen community to 
each other and to the institution itself. 



Evergreen: and Society 



Members of the Evergreen community recognize that 
the College is inherently and inescapably a plirt of the 
larger society as represented by the State of Washing- 
ton, which funds it, and by the community of greater 
Olympia, in which it is located. From this state^ of af- 
fairs flow certain rights for the members of the Ever- 
green community^ certain conditions of campus life, 
and certain obligations. 

Among the basic rights are freedom of speech, 
freedom of the press, freedom of peaceful a.ssembly 
and association, freedom of belief, and freedom from 
personal force and violence, from threats of violence, 
and from personal abuse. 

Freedom of the press implies the right to freedom 
from censorship in campus newspapers and other 
media. Concomitantly, such publications are subject 
to the usual canons of responsible journalism, to'the 
law of the press, and to the same conditions of 
self-maintenance that apply to other forms of public 
communication. 

There may be no discrimination at Evergreen with 
respect to race, sex, religious or political belief, or na- 
tional origin with respect to admission, employment, 
or promotion. 

Becau.se the Evergreen community is not separate or 
segregated from the larger society, the campus is not a 
sanctuary from the general law or invulnerable to the 



community are therefore obligated to deal with the 
relationship between the campus and the larger society 
with a balance of forthrightness and sensitivity, criti- 
cism and respect, and an appreciation of the complexi- 
ties of social change and personal differences. >^ 

The Evergreen community will support the right of its 
members, individually or in groups, to express ideas, 
judgments, and opinions in speech or writing. The 
members of the community, however, are obligated to 
make their statements in their own names and not as 
expressions of the College. 

Each member of the College community has the right 
to organize his own personal life and conduct ac- 
cording to his own values and preferences so long as 
his actions accord with the general law, are in keeping 
with agreements voluntarily entered into, evince an 



appropriate respect for llie rights of others to organize 
their lives differently, and advance (or at least do not 
interfere with) the conimunity-wide purpose of more 
effective learning. Ill short, Evergreen does not stand 
in loco parentis foi^it^ members: 

The Conditions of Learning 

As a community of people who have come together to 
learn and to help one another and toi learn more effec- 
tively, Evergreen's members live under a special set of 
rights and responsibilities. Foremost among these 
rights is that of enjoying full freedom to explore the 
nature and implications of ideas, to generate new 
ideas, and to discuss their explorations and discoveries 
in both speech and print without let or hindrance. 
Both institutional cen^sorship and intoJerance by indi- 
viduals or groups are at variance with this basic 
freedom. By a similar token, research or other intellec- 
. tual effoda. thoj eiSiUts^LwhicJi must be JiLept .secret ar. 
may be used only for the benefit of a special interest 
group, also violate the principle of free inquiry. 

Serious thought and learning entail privacy. Although 
human accessibility is a basic value, and although 
meetings of public significance cannot properly be 
held in secret, all members of the Evergreen coiii- 
munity are entitled to privacy in the Collegers offices, 
facilities devoted to educational programs, and 
housing. The same right of privacy extends to personal 
papers, confidential- records, and personal effects, 
whether maintained by the individual or by the institu- 
tion. 



All members of the Evergreen community enjoy the 
right to hold and to participate in public nieetings, to 
post notices on the campus, and to engage in peaceful 
demonstrations. In order to protect the safety of the 
community and ta respect the equal rig^its of those 
who choose not to participate, reasonable and impar- 
tially applied rules, following established procedures 
of governance (See Governance and Decision-Making 
at Evergreen), may be set with respect to time, place, 
and use of Evergreen facilities in these activities. 



Honesty is an essential condition of learning. Honesty 
includes (although it is not limited to) the presentation 
of only one's own work in one's own name, the full 
consideration of evidence and logic even when they 
contradict a cherished per:sonal point of view, and the 
recognition — insofar as it is humanly possible- — of 
biases and prejudices in oneself as one strives to be- 
come a more effective learner. 



Another essential condition of learning is the full 
freedoni and right on the part of individuals and 
groups lo the expression of minority, unpopular, or 
controversial points of view. If the Evergreen conv 
munity is to prove valuable to all its members, this 
right must be especially cherished^ particularly when 
the predominant current of opinion, regardless of its 
character or its content, runs strong- 
Related to this point is the way in which civility is a 
fundamentar condition of learning. Only if minority 
and unpopular points of view are accorded respect, 
are listened to, and are given full opportunity lor; ex- 
pression will Evergreen provide bona fide opportuni- 
ties for significant learning as opposed to pressures, 
subtle or overt, to ride the main tides of purely con- 
temporary opinion. 

All members of the Evergreen comnumity—studen ts, 
staff, faculty, administrators, trustees, and all others — 
are under an obligation to protect the integrity of Ev- 
ergreen as a community of learners from external and 
internal attacks, and to prevent the financial, political, 
or other exploitation of the campus by any individual 
or group. 

Institutional Rights and Obligations 

As an institution, Evergreen has the obligation to 
provide an open forum for the members of its com- 
munity to present and to debate public issues; to con- 
sider the problems of the College, and to serve as a 



mechanism of widespread involvement in the life of 
the community'. (See Governance and Decis- 
ion-Making at Evergreen, SQCixon^ on CoIIese 
Forum and on the Cbllege Sounding Board.) 

The College has the obligation to prohibit the use of 
its name, its finances, and its facilities for commercial 
purposes. 

Evergreen has the right to prohibit individuals and 
groups who are not members of its community from 
using its name, its financial or other resources, and its 
facilities for commercial, religious, or political activ- 
ities. This right is balanced by an obligation to formu- 
late and to administer its policies in this regard in an 
even-handed manner. 

X'^^^^I'^S? Is obligated ^^a^^^ to take a position, as an 
institution, in electoral politics or on public issues ex- 
cept for those niatters which directly affect its integ- 
rity, the freedom of the members of its community, its 
financial support, and its educational progt-ams. At the 
same time. Evergreen has the obligation to support the 
right of its community's members to engage, as citi- 
zens of the larger society, in political affairs, in any 
way that they may elect within the provision of the 
general law. 

The individual members of the Evergreen community 
have the responsibility for protecting each other and 
visitors on campus from physical harm, from personal 
threats, and from uncivil abuse. Similarly, the institu- 
tion is obligated, both by principle and by the general 



thorized use and its operating processes from interrup-; 
tion. At the same time, it also must guaran tee the right 
of the members of its community to be heard at appro- 
priate levels of decision-making with respect to basic ^ 
matters of poHcy and other issues of direct concern. 
As a community, Evergreen, through its governance 
structures, has both the right and the obUgation to es- 
tablish reasonable standards of conduct for its mem- 
bers in order to safeguard the processes of learning, to 
provide for the safety of its members, to protect the 
investment of the people of the Sute of Washington in 
its properties, and to insure a suitable respect for the^ 
very different tastes and sensibilities of nts •membersl 
For these reasons, Jhe law empowers the President or 
his designees to intercede wheneyer, in his (or their) 
judgment, a , clear and present danger to these con- 
cerns exists. ' vv'- 



The Issue of Strikes 

The strike, including such variant procedures as the 
boycott and the . prolonged demonstration, has been 
formally iristitution^lLzed in industrial society as one 
means of effecting change. It is recognized as law, has 
generated its own official personnel, and operates ac- 
cording to relatively common understandings: Because 
the, strike bases itself in adversary rather than collabo- 
rative relationships, it is an inappropriate means of 
seeking change at Evergreen. Nevertheless, an aware.f 
ness of human frailty and the complexity of our times 
suggest that, in spite of hopes that strikes will not need 
to occur within our community, wisdom and prudence 
call for; some relevant concepts and policies from the 
outset. 



As an effective means of demdffistrating moral com- 
mitment and the courage of one's conyiqlions, a strike 
entails costs; those who chobse to strike must put 
something of value on the line 5hat they choose to 
draw/Otherwise, a strike readily degenerates into a 
kind of hybrid—par? party and pari parade with little 
moral or intellectual meaning. ? t is for this reason that 
industrial workers do without their pay when they, for 
explicit purposes, withhold their labor. 

Because there-is no reason for a campus to enjoy ex- 
emptions from these principled conditions, two entail- 
ments follow: First, both as an institution and as a 
community, Evergreen -has the right to deny pay and 
academic credit to its members who participate in 
strikes. Second, that right is balanced by an obligation 
to accept legally conducted strikes without dismissing 
those who participate in them. 



Difficulties here are more probable in connection with 
the denial of credit than with the denial: of pay. If 
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striking students are able to meet their full academic 
obligations, then the notion of Evergreen as a com- 
munity of learners argues against their having credit 
. withheld. The judgnient of Program Coofdinaiors and 
of Supervisors of Learning ConU'acts Has a central and 
basic importance here; but when Program Coordina- 
tors and Supervisors of Contracts majT also have been 
involved in a strike, then the question arises of the ex- 
tent to which their judgment is uncontaniinated and of 
how free they niay>e from conflicts of in terests , Spe- 
cific and detailed procedures must be developed to 
cope with these contingencies, but the basic means of 
arriving at equitable decisions are provided, by the sec- 
tions on adjudication; in Governance and Decis- 
ion-Making at Evergreen. 

Judicial Action 

Although the mechanisms of suit and litigation are 
obviously essential at Evergreen, they represent the 
last resort within a viable conimunity. In this social 
contract among Evergreen's members, our concern is 
less on governmental and policy-oriented issues, which 
are covered primarily by Governance and Decis- 
ion-Making at Evergreen, ?ind^ more on the personal 
relationships :among its members and between various 
groups, both formal and informal, that may come into 
existence. In these realms of human relationships, ju- 
dicial action is a less desirable way of resolving diffi- 
culties in a genuine community than are more in- 
formal methods of mediation. The processes outlined 
here touch, therefore, on three levels of con- 
flict-resolution: informal mediation, fori. ial mediation, 
formal arbitration and enforcement, and, \yhere neces- 
sary, a means of appeal. 




Informal Mediation 



To begin with, it is expected that members of the; Ev- 
ergreen community who : come into conflict with one 
another will make a determined effort to resolve their 
problems peacefully and /quietly by themselves. When 
unable to work out their differences in this direct fash- 
ion, then they may resort to informal mediation in 
which no records are kept, no formal bodies are con- 
vened, and no "law" need be (although it may be) re- 
ferred to other than the terms of this social contract: 
By n^ntual agreement, the parties to a dispute may call 
in a third party of their own choice to help them; they 
may request counseling help from some other member 
oi* the community; they may invite or accept interven- 
tion by one of the Student Facilitators, or they may 
select a moderator from the Community Service List. 
These possibilities are not at ali exhaustive; the people 
in conflict can choose any other method that is mu- 
tually acceptable to help them clear up their problems 
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in a peaceful and quiet fashion. The great majority of 
disputes is expected to find resoluticir at this informal 
level, and the obligation of the community is to insure 
the availability of these kinds of methods. 



Formal Mediation 

When informal processes fail to produce satisfaci^on, 
then the parties to a dispute may, following proce' 
dures outlined in Governance and Decision-Making at 
Evergreen, convene a jury from, the Community 
Service List to decide the issue between tliem^ To con- 
vene the jury, evidence must be presented that in- 
formal efforts at settlement have been tried in a bona 
yz^e; way. The task of the jury is essentially that of 
mediation; its functions are to resolve a. conflict, to 
provide guidelines for the disputants to consider in 
their future conduct, and to record its opinion. Al- 
though its judgment i^^^Hnal, it has no power to enforce 
its findings or to penalize the party to the; conflict 
whom it finds at fault if, indeed, it identifies one of the 
disputants as "'wrong" in some sense/ 

Only if, after such a jury decision, the conflict or dis- 
pute flares anew is a Board of Judgment convened, 
again from the Community Service List, with powers 
of enforcement and penalty. The Board is bound by 
the opinion of the preceding jury. Its task is to 
determine whether that opinion; has been violated, to 
enforce that opinion and to apply suitable penalties 
when necessary, and to record its action. 



Appeal Procedure 



If the action by the Board of Judgment' is unsatisfac- 
tory, then an appHcation for appeal may be entered 
with the All-Gampus Hearing Board. The Ail-Gampus 
Hearing Board may accept or reject the appeal. If it 
accepts, then it has the power to review the original 
opinion of the jury as well as to consider the actions 
by the Board of J udgment. The only appeal within the 
institution is by petition to the Board of Trustees. The 
Board of Trustees may also, on its own motion, review 
the decision of the All-Campus Hearing Board, and 
affirm, modify, or revers ^:hat decision. 

Off-Campus Offenses 

There remanis the problem of double jurisdiction or 
the extent to which the Evergreen community may 
have an appropriate interest in the implications of of- 
fenses/that are committed outside its own precincts. 



This problem is a very rcal onc, but the general prin- 
ciple is that, unless the nature of the olTense raises 
questions about the suitability of the person's member- 
ship in the Evergreen community, his payment of pen- 
alties exacted by the general law of our '^^ciety ab- 
solves him from/paying additional penalti • Atnder the 
rules of the College. This position is consilient with 
the fact that Evergreen- does not A m loco parentis. 
An additional entailment of this stance, however, is 
that the College cannot properly intervene in behalf of 
its members if and when they come afoul of the uen- 
eral law. This position in no way precludes, of course, 
actions by individuals in their own names and on their 
own responsibility; such actions fall within the in- 
herent rights of citizenship fully recognized by Ever- 
green. 

The question of a general community interest may be 
raised only when members of the Evergreen com- 
munity ha-ve^ibeeiicOTv/c/^^/ of off-campus offenses. 
When, in the light of such a conviction, a member of 
the Evergreen community believes that the offender 
has, by the nature of his offense, demonstrated a lack 
of fitness to continue as a student or an employee of 
the College; he may request in writing a hearing on 
the issue by the All-Campus Hearing Board. Initiative 
rests entirely with the person who is mvofved. 
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When hearings are requested, they niust, of course, be 
conducted in public. If the finding of the All-Campus 
Hearing Board is unsatisfactory, then a petition for 
appeal may be filed with the Board of Trustees of The 
Evergreen State College. If the appeal is accepted, 
then the hearing by the Board of Trustees must be 
held promptly and in public with its decision being 
final. In accepting an appeal, the Board m:;y, how- 
ever, appoint a panel of Hearing Officers to take testi- 
mony which the Board will then review in arriving at 
its decision. On its. own motion, the Board of Trustees 
may also review any decision of the All-Campus 
Hearing Board and affirm, modify, or reverse that de- 
cision. 

(Accepted by Trustees and subjeci to review and 
change by processes analogous to those which brought 
it into being on November 18, 1971.) 
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INFORMATION CENTER 



Coordinated by the Onicc of College Relations, Ever- 
green's Information Center is designed to serve com- 
munications needs of the entire academic community 
as well as those of visitors to campus. The Center is 
located; in the second-floor Reference Section of the 
College Library and is operated ;by a full-time staff 
. member and several part-time student assistants. The 
Information Center publishes the College Calendar of 
Events; maintains a large master calendar on which 
additions to or changes in schedules may be made; 
compiles a daily College Journar which includes; 
up-to-date items of interest; maintains a number of 
special announcement bulletin boards (campus and 
coriimunity events, study activities, transportation in- 
formation, etc.); distributes a variety of college; publi- 
cations and documents; provides access to the College 
computer system through a special terminal; and oper- 
ates a telephone answering information system. 

Essentially, the Inibrmation Center provides general 
information for coordinated communiiy action and 
helps locate individuals and / or groups ''where the ac- 
tion is."' The Information Center serves as a "publiciz- 
ing" arm of the College, rather than as an instrument 
of investigation, and instigation. Its function is one of 
letting all the left hands know what the right hands are 
doing at any given moment. The Center actively seeks ■ 
and disseminates information about the broadest pos- 
sible range of goings-on v/ithin the Evergreen com- 
munity and, to a lesser extent, the outside world. 
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The Center is a centralized place /t? /aA-e information 
that requires attention throughout the Evergreen 
community. 

The Center is a centralized place to go when any 
community member wants ■nformation about various 
college activities or wants to know who lo ask for 
answers to questions. 

The Center piays a key role in Evergreen's scheme of 
governance (see Governance and Decision Making 
Section). Accurate and thorough^ communication is 
absolutely essential to the establishment and ihainte- 
nance of a true community of learners, all of whom 
have a vital stake in what happens at the College. 

The Information Center's operating hours coincide 
wiih those of most college business offices, 8 a.m. to 5 
p.m., Monday through Friday. 



HOUSING 



A wide range of housing accommodations is available 
on campus and in the Olympia area. The College 
imposes no housing requirements, but will assist in 
locating accommodations best suited to the student's 
needs. . 



On-Gampus Housing 

On-canipus housing includes apartment-type space for 
600 students, from single studio rooms to five-person 
suites. All units are designed to provide living condi- 
tions similar to those available in the best private 
off-campus facilities, and are regulated according to 
the same principles that apply to off-campus apart- 
ment houses to the fullest extent possible. 

Responsibility for determination of policies, proce- 
dures, contract terms, conditions, and rate schedules 
rests with the Board of Trustees, which may make 
modification *at its discretion without notice. Rental 
rates are not changed during the term of any contract. 
Assignments are normally made on a first come, first 
served basis; the college may elect to reserve a number 
of the total spaces available to acconimodate students 
ha V i n g s p ec i a 1 n ee ds . F i n a 1 resp o n s i b i 1 i ty f o r 
on-campus room assignments rests with the Gollege, 
but, to the extent possible, student preferences will be 
hcmored. 

Pets may not be kept in campus housing. 
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On-Campus Facilities 



Campus living a^ommodalions include a high density 
group with thre^fivc-story and one ten-story build- 
and a low density group comprised of 19 apart- 
ment duplexes (38 apartments). Seven basic types of 
residence hall accommodations: are available, as indi- 
cated in the adjoining diagrams; 

1 . Five-student apartment. These units are de- 
signed to give each occupant his own 
: bedroom/study room, Roommates share bath 
and kitchen facihties. Each unit has a comfort- 
able living room. Both the five-story and 
ten-story buildings include five student aparl- 

. ments. Number of units available: 30 (accom- 
modating 150 students), 

2. Four-student apartment, kitchen-dinette. Two 
students share each bedroom/study room in 
this two-bedro(?^r unit, which has a separate 
bathroom, kitchen-dinette and living room. 
All apartments in the low density group (du- 
plexes) are of this type. Number of units avail- 
able: 38 (accommodating 152 students). 

3. Four-student apartment, efficiency kitchen, 
Two students share each bedroom /study room 

■ in this two-bedroom apartment, which has a 
separate bathroom and efficiency kitchen con- 
nected with the living room. These units are 
found only in the five-story residence halls. 
Number of units available: 20 (accommo- 
dating 80 students). 
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4. Three-student apartment. Three of these units, 
each with an over-sized single bedroom/study 
room, bathroom, and convenient living 
room-kitchen combination, are located on the 
top floors of the five-story buildings. In addi- 
tion, a facuhy apartment on the first floor of 
each of the same buildings has been converted 
to a three-student apartment, with bedroom, 
living room, bathroom and kitchen-dining al- 
cove. Total number of units available: 6 (ac- 
commodating 18 students). 

5. Two-student apartment. Design of these units 
varies widely. • Some have separate 
bedroom/studies; all have kitchen facilities 
and bathrooms. Two-student apartments are 
located in the five-story residence halls. 
Number of units available: 23 (accommo- 
dating 46 students). 

6. Two-student studio. Two students share a 
combination bedroom/study /living room. All 
have complete bathroom facilities, and access 
to a community kitchen-lounge. The studios 
are located in the ten-story structure. Number 
of units available: 63 (accommodating 126 
students), ' 

7. One-s^:udent studio. This is the most private 
unit, with access to bathroom facilities shared 
with three other one-student studios and to a 
community kitchen-lounge. The one-student 
.studios are all located in the ten-story building. 
Number of units available: 28 (accommo- 
dating 28 students). 

Each living unit on campus is equipped with ail items 
normally found in a furnished apartment: bed frame 



and mattress, desk and chair, wardrobe, dresser, sup- 
plementary furniture where needed, and all necessary 
appliances. Individual study lamps are not furnished, 
nor are personal items such as bath mats, bed linens, 
blankets, pillows, towels, pots and pans, plates, cups, 
and eating utensils. 

Full coin-operated laundry facilities are available to 
all occupants. In the high density group, laundry facil- 
ities are available on the ground floor of the 10-story 
building; in the duplex group, a separate laundry 
building is provided. Mail services are provided in the 
same location as laundry facilities. 

A telephone is located in each apartment with local 
service provided by the College without charge. The 
student must, however, accept financial responsibility 
for all toll calls. Although adequate storage space is 
available within each apartment, additional rental 
storage facilities are available wiihin each living 
group. 

At the beginning of each school year, a student Disap- 
pearing Task : Force (DTF) convenes to review and 
update the Policies and Procedures pamphlet and the 
resulting principles become applicable for the duration 
of the current school year. During the interim period 
that the DTF is in session, the pamphlet o^ the pre- 
ceding year will apply. 

As soon as a student is assigned accommodations, a 
^'package" is sent out containing (1) the type of loca- 
tion of the unit assigned, (2) the nairrieCs) and ad- 
dress(es) of roommate(s), if applicable, (3) a copy of 



the preceeding year's Housing Policies and Procedures 
pamphlet, and (4) other housing-related information. 

Students have full responsibility for maintaining the 
appearance and cleanliness of their apartments. 
Lounges, lobbies, and other common areas are main- 
tained and cleaned by student employees and /or pro- 
fessional custodians. 

Students wishing to do their own cooking will find a 
representative selection of packaged meats, assorted 
dairy products, condiments, fruits, vegetables, soups, 
and bakery products on sale in the College Activities 
Building. 



Rental Rates and Deposit for 
On-Campus Housing 

Rental rates are indicated in the Student Accounts sec- 
tion of the catalog. A $50 deposit is required to re- 
serve residence hall space. The deposit is maintained 
by the Controller during a student's occupancy of his 
apartment. 

Students may now elect a monthly Rental Agreement, 
or a Quarterly or Annual Lease Agreement The latter 
two Agreements are characterized by ^'discounts" in 
the standard monthly rental rates. 



Off-Campus Housing 

Acting as a referral agency, Evergreen's Housing 
Office maintains a list of privately-owned housing 
accommodations in and around the Olympia area. 
Normally, the /College does not participate in the ne-. 
gotiation of lease or rental agreements, since these 
arrangements are considered direct contracts between 
the student and the landlord. However, lo, assist those 
'Students who wish to live off campus and are unable 
to locEite suitable accommodations, the Director of 
Housing may, if demand is sufficiently great, directly 
lease a Ihnited number of apartments off campus for 
sub-lease to students. The sub-lease apartments will be 
comparable to those on campus in both type and 
rental rate; the principal difference is that students 
who sub-lease off-'campus housing from the College 
must sign a lease for a minimum of four months, con- 
trasted to a 30-day rental, agreement for on-campus 
apartments. 

Renter's Rights 

To inform students of their rights and obligations as 
renters, the Director of Housing has prepared a /'Ren- 
ter's Rights Pamphlet," available without charge. The 
information in the pamphlet applies to students living 
on campus as well as those living off campus, although 
it has proven to be of special value to students off 
campus. 



FOOD SERVICE 



Located in the College Activities Building, Ever- 
green's major food service facilities include a cafeteria 
.and related dining rooms. Additional food services are 
provided through (I) the snack bar and grill in the 
penthouse of the Library Building, (2) the retail store 
(delicatessen) in the Activities Building,-and (3) a full 
line of vending machine .service throughout the 
campus. Catering and banquet services can be made 
available in various on-canipus locations when appro- 
priate. 

The College contracts with a professional manager lo 
operate all food service facUi ties. The manager is 
charged not only with the vital details of food and 
finance, but also with the intangibles of student satis- 
faction. In addition to satisfying routine requirements 
for dining, the food services manager attempts to 
provide a variety of meals and tries to meet the special 



needs or desires of students. Steak or similar special 
entrees are offered at least once each week. Festive 
meals are provided periodically during the year. A 
"natural foods'' line is available to interested students 
and special diets are accommodated when medically 
required. 

Food service is available in the cafeteria on either a 
contract or cash purchase basis. Neither is required of 
any student regardless of his place of residence. The 
contract plan is considerably less expensive than direct 
purchase/Costs of both cash and contract service are 
included in the Fees and Charges section of this ca- 
talog. 

The food service operation represents a good source of 
student employment opportunities; many of the sched- 
uled working hours for food service are filled by stu- 
dent employees. Students interested in working in food 
service operations should contact the College Director 
of Financial Aid and Placement. 

All aspects of the food service operation are subject to 
constant input, criticism and modification through a 
food committee having ;a majority of students. Any 
student wishing to participate should contact the 
Director of Auxiliary Enterprises. 
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BOOKSTORE 



The Bookstore (in the College Activities .^ailding) 
serves the College, and indeed the community, with a 
basic and stimulating selection of books that not only 
keeps pace with, but is even a bit ahead of the de- 
mand. By bringing the best of new and time-tried 
selections to the store shelves— including selections for 
each field of study — rthe bookstore has a constructive 
influence on student interest in books. 
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MAIL SERVICE 



Student mail is delivered by the Post Office to the Res- 
idence Halls in bulk six days a week. Mail is then dis- 
tributed to individual mail boxes by campus Mail 
Service. U.S. Postal Mail drops are centrally located 
on the college campus for individual outgoing mail. 
Students should make sure all their correspondents are 
notified of their correct mailing addresses, to include 
residence halls, room number and The Evergreen 
State College zip code, 98505. 

Stamps, parcel mailing, certification, etc., are avail- 
able from a self-service postal unit located in the Ac- 
tivities Building. 

The. college cannot accept financial responsibility for 
receiving and storage of personal belongings for stu- 
dents; therefore, arrangements should be made for 
storage, if it is necessary, with a local shipping agency 
or some other local address. 
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STUDENT ACCOUNTS /POLICIES AND 
PROCEDURES 



Student Classification 

Resident and Non-resident Status 

The term "resident student" means one who has had a 
domicile in the State of Washington for the period of 
one year immediately prior to the first day of a quarter 
for other than educational purposes; a dependent son, 
daughter, or spouse of a federal employee residing 
vyithin the State; or a dependent son, daughter, or 
spouse of a staff member of the College. All others are 
considered non-resident students. 



Part-time and Full-time Status 
(For Tuition and Fee Calculation) 

For purposes of payment of tuition and tees, the term 
"part-lime student" means one who is enrolled for one 
Evergreen unit of credit. The term '^full-time student,^^ 
for tuition and fee purposes, means one who is en- 
rolled for either two or three units. Determination of 
part-time or full-time status for fee calculation will be 
made during registration, and may not be changed 
after the sixth day of instruction of the quarter. (See 
''Academic Offerings: Full-Time and Part-Time Sta- 
tus"), 
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Tuition, Incidental Fees, 
and Other Charges 

Application Fee 

A $15 application fee is required of all applicants 
prior to consideration for admission. This fee is a 
one-time payment, and is not refundable nor applic- 
able to the payment of any other charges. 

Advance Deposit 

An advance deposit of $50 ($20 for part-time) is re- 
quired within 30 days after notification of acceptance 
is received from the Office of Admissions. Payment 
will re' erve enrollment, on a first-come, first-served 
basis; This deposit will be forfeited if the student does 
,not register for the quarter admitted. If the student 
completes registration but withdraws after the tenth 
day of instruction, he is eligible for a full refund of his 
advance deposit, minus any outstanding debts owed to. 
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the College. The advance deposit not apphed to- 
ward payment of tuition, but is maintained a de- 
posit in the student's account and continues to reserve 
an enrollment position through succeeding quarters 
until he graduates or otherwise withdraws. The adv- 
ance deposit, is refunded when a student withdraws 
from Evergreen. 

Exit Interview 

Withdrawals are never blocked. However, for three 
reasons, the College asks that withdrawal be accom- 
plished through an interview: First, if withdrawal is 
made necessary because of difficulties that Evergreen 
can help to relieve, the possibility of that help should 
at least be noted. Second, the College's resources for 
counseling and information should be available, if the 
student wants to use them, as he acts upon his decision 
to leave the campus and as he considers the next 
stages of his experiences. Finally, if Evergreen is to 
provide a supportive and genuinely educative environ- ^ 
ment, it must be kept apprised of how effectively it 
meets students' needs. At the conclusion of the inter- 
view, the advance deposit is refunded, less any out- 
standing debts to the College, 

Tuition and Fees • 

Fee calculations are based on three student status indi- 
cators using the rates contained in the Student 
Accounts /Fee and Charges section : of this Catalog: 
(1) State residency, (2) academic load (fiill-time, 
part-time), (3) Vietnam veteran. These indica:tors are 
established, and may be adjusted only by the Regis- 
'trar. ■ ■ 



Student Health Insurance 

The College, through a contract with a private insur- 
ance carrier, offers a comprehensive medical insur- 
ance plan for all enrolled students. Limited on-campus 
medical facilities during Evergreen's early years make 
this coverage advantageous for studcnts.not otherwise 
insured against health risks. Coverage under the plan 
for new students is automatic unless waived by the 
student. Failure to waive coverage prior to or during 
check-in creates a non-cancellable quarterly contract. 
Students with eligible dependents may make arrange- 
ments, if desired, through the Student Accounts Office 
for expansion of the insurance to cover those depend- 
ents. 

Parking 

Parking facilities adjacent to the academic plaza and 
residence halls are available to students and visitors. 
Student vehicles may ^:7e operated on campus under 
the following conditions: (1) permits are purchased, 
and (2) campus traffic and parking regulations are 
observed. Every vehicle parked on campus grounds 
during regular working hours, or parked in residence 
hall parking areas at any time, must display a parking 
permit. Parking permits may be purchased on a daily, 
monthly, quarterly, or yearly basis at the Cashier's 
Office on the first floor of the [Jbrary, 

Student Identification Cards 

Identification cards will be made available to all stu- 
dents without charge at the time of enrollment. A $5 
charge will be levied for replacement of lost cards. 



Billing and Paymenr Procedures 



The student accounts system assembles all financial 
information, both charges and credits, for each stu- 
dent and prepares a monthly statement of account 
This makes it possible for each student lo submit a 
single check for tuition and fees, housing, food service, 
and other charges by mail or night depository hi the 
lobby of the first floor of the Library Building. The 
Cashier's Office is open from 9:00 a:m. to I 2:30 p.m., 
and from j :00^ p.m. to 4:30 p,m., Monday through 
Friday, to accept payments in person, particularly 
when payment is made with cash. 

Tuition and fees are billed on a quarterly basis regard- 
less of the content or length of a student's academic 
progriam. Bills are prepared and mailed well in adv- 
ance of required payment dates; however, the /mobility 
of students often results in bills not arriving or arriving 
too late to meet the diead lines/ Students should be 
aware of payment schedules and of the fact that the 
bill is for their convenience. Students are responsible 
for making satisfactory arrangements to pay bills 
within the specified time limits. Failure to pay tuition 
and fees as scheduled will result in disenrollment. 

Other charges and related fees will be billed on a 
monthly basis as they arise. Failure to pay charges 
othei- than the tuition and fees will not be cause for 
disenrollment. Such failure may, however, result in 
other action such as eviction from College-owned 
housing, cancellation of insurance eligibility, or revo- 
cation of such other licenses as may have been 
granted. 
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Policies and fees are subject to change at the discre- 
tion of the Board of Trustees. 

All checks must be made payable to The Evergreen 
State College and dehvered to the Office of the Con- 
troller. 



Refunds / Appeals 

No refund of tuition and fees will be allowed except 
for wilhd ra wal u nde r t he fol lowi ng condi tic ns: 
(1) death or serious accident or illness in the imme- 
diate family, (2) military draft call or reserve call-up, 
(3) other unavoidable or unforeseeable circumstances, 
after review. If a refund is appropriate and authorized, 
and if the student withdraws from the Gollege prior to 
the sixth day of instruction of the quarter, tuition and 
fees will be refunded-in full. If a refund has been au- 
thorized and the student withdraws on or after the 
sixth day of instruction, but before the thirty-first cal- 
endar day, one-half of tuition and fees will be re- 
funded. If the student withdraws after thirty calendar 
days, no refund can be allowed. Objections to the ap- 
plication of any financial policy or charge may be pre- 
sented to a fee refund review panel consisting of one 
faculty member, one student, and one: staff member. 
Appeals to this panel must be presented in writing to 
the Student Accounts Office. The panel nieets rou- 
tinely once a week during the academic year, and may 
grant exceptions to specific policy applications based 
on institutional error, or any of the three reasons listed 
in the preceding paragraph. 
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Financial Aid Disbursemn^nts 

Financial aid awards are made by the Office of Finan- 
cial Aid. The amounts, types, and conditions are 
transmitted to the Student Accounts Office for ac- 
counting and disbursing. All financial aid; with the 
exception of short-term enicrgency loans, is distrib- 
uted quarterly to coincide with the assessment of tui- 
tion and fees. Because financial aid is designed pri nia- 
rily to pay direct expenses of going to college, all but- 
standing charges at the time of distribution are de- 
ducted from the quarterly award, and any balance of 
the aid is paid to the student: The exception to this 
policy is on-campus work/study programs for which 
funds are distributed through the payroll system. The 
balance of aid, if any, will usually be available for dis- 
bursement to the student at the Student Accounts 
Office, upon presentation of proper identification, 
during the first week of instruction. 



Housing 

Billing and Payment 

Students occupying on-campus residential units will be 
billed for rental at the beginning of each month. The 
charges will be included on the regular student ac- 
counts statement. 

The rental agree men t for housing is based on 
month-to-month tenancy. Rent is due and payable in 
advance. Wri tten notice of i n tention to vacate 
on-campus housing must be received in the Housing 
Office no later than the first day of the final calendar 
month of occupancy. ■ 



Housing Deposit 

A housing deposit is required to reserye on-campus 
living accommodations and to offset any assessed 
damages^ Payment of the deposit will reserve residence 
hall accommodations on a first-come, first-served ba- 
sis, except for units; reserved by the College to accom- 
modate students with special needs^ The deposit may 
be refunded only in the event that; the student provides 
written notice to the Housing Office at least 45 days 
prior to the date for which the living accommodation 
has been reserved; that he wishes to cancel his reserva- 
tion. If a cancellation notice is received less than 45 
days before the reservation date, the student will for- 
feit the full deposit. 
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Food Service 



Contract food service (the boarding plan) at Ever- 
green is open to all students, whether or not they re- 
side on campus. The boarding plan provides 1 5 meals, 
three meals each weekday. In addition, casual or cash 
saies meals are available to students and guests at a 
fixed per meal rate. 

Contract food service is available on a 
nionth-to-month basis, with charges due and payable 
in advance. The food service contract may be can- 
celled by 30"day written notice. Students should care- 
fully study the anticipated costs of food; service set out 
in the section entitled -Student Accdunts/ Fees and 
Charges/' Experience indicates ^ that in virtually every 
case, the low cost and convenience of the boarding 
plan is the superior alternative except for those stu- 
dents who prepare a majority of their own meals. 



STUDENT ACCOUNTS /FEES AND CHARGES 

Actual charges that will be made during the 1973-74 
school year for tuition and fees, housing/ food serv- 
ices, and other categories of student expense are not 
known at this time. Categories and rates listed in the 
following tables are based on charges in effect during 
Fall Quarter, 1972. Additions^ deletions, or adjust- 
ments may be made prior to Fall Quarter, 1 973 and 
will be noted in material which;supplements this publi- 
cation. 



Schedule of Tuition and Fees 



Resident— Fuli-time student, per quarter . . . .... . . $165.00 

Resident — -Vietnam veteran— Full-time student, per quarter 120.00 

Nonr'^sidenl— Full-time student, per quarter . . ..... 453.00 

Re^ al— Part-time student, per quarter . . 115.00 

N« i sident— Part-time student, per quarter . . . . . . .115.00 

Application Fee and Advance Deposit 

Application Fee . . ......... . . . . . . . ... . . 15,00 

Advanced Deposit— Full-time . . . . . : . . . , . . . . . 50.00 

Advanced Deposit— Part-time . . ............. 20.00 

Miscellaneous Fees 

Replacement of Student Identification . . . ........ 5.00 

Other Charges 

Student Health Insurance 

Student only, per quarter ....... . 10.37 

Student and dependents, per quarter 31.64 



Vehicle Parkins 



Motorcycles 
Automobiles and Scooters 



Daily 
Nlonthly 
Quarterly 
Yearly 



$ 0,25 $ 0.25 

5.00/ 2.50 

10.00 5.00 

30.00 15.00 



On-Campus Hou.sini^ 



Residence Halls accommodations, per month, each occupant: 

'Four-student apartment, duplex units . ........ S70.00 

Five-student apartment . , , ......... ; 68.00 

Two-, three-, or four-student apartmciit. 

or one-studenl studio room. . ... ...... . . . 66.00 

Two-student studio room. . . 64.00 

Housing Deposit ... ........ ; . . . . ,'^0.00 



(The contract is renegotiated annually; therefore the following 
nitcs are exemplary only and subject to change.) 
Contract Plan: 

15-mcal l^oarding plan, per student, per week ..... . $12.00 

Casual or Cash Plan: (Rates per meal): 

Breakfast , : . . . ..,............$ 1.00 

Lunch : . ............. . . . , 1.25 

Dinner ........... . 1.75 

Brunch {SalurdrLy and Sunday). ...... , . ■ 1.25 

Dinner (Saturday and Sundsy). . . ......... ... . 1.75 

Special Monthly Festive Meals 2.00 

Average cost of cash plan, per student, per week . . . . . . $26.00 



Food Service 
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Summary of Estimated Quarterly Expenses 



I. Prior to or duiing first qiiurlcr only: 



Resident 



NoTH resident 



Application Fee S15-00 

Advance Deposit . . /- . . 50,00 

Housing Deposit 50.00 



:S15.00 
50,00 
50.00 



2. Direct Fducation Costs: 



Tuition and Fees . . ■ . $165.00 

Books and Supplies (estimate) 50.00 

Miscellaneous Foes and Charges. . . . 25.00 



5453.00 
50.00 
25.00 



3. Related Costs: 



Resident 



Monresident 
5190.00 
132.00 



Housinu (average) ..... $190.00 

Meals (contract plan), ... 132.00 



4. OlhcrEs peases: 



Personal (estimate) ■ - 135,00 

Insurance (optional) . . 10.37 
Car (estimate) ........ 65.00 



135.00 
10.37 
65.00 



Suminai^ of Estimated Aiiffldemic Year Expenses 

For the 1973-74 academic year at Evergreeii, a single 
resident student, without a car, living in College hous- 
ing, using the boarding plan, can reasonably expect to 
spend $2,136 on his education as follows: 

Tuition and Fees ... . . . - . . . . S495.00 

Books and Related Supplies ... . . . . . ... 150.00 



: Housing and Meals . . . . . ............ 966.00 

Personal Expenditmes . , ... . , . . . ..... 400.00 

Travel to and from home . . . . . . - 50.00 

Total estimated expenses for 3 quarters. 



1973-74 . .......... . . . .... . . - . - . S2,136.00 



Miscellaneous Fees and Charges . . 



75.00 
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USING COLLEGE PREIVIK0ES 
AND FACILITIES 



The Evergreen State College is a piiblic agency, 
owned and operated by the State of WjEshington and 
subject to the laws of the state and - of Thurston 
County. Its policies must therefore be consistent with 
the law and reflect the responsible manaajcment of a 
very large public linvestmepr At the sa$Hg? time, the 
institution's public character means e:jqjffiiiitly that it 
exists for the benefit of Washington's citizeai^. To dis- 
charge its obligations and to insure the efflis^tive use of 
its facilities, the College must operates iMrder some 
simple rules. 

Using College Premises. Individuals or csirganizations 
may use Evergreen's premises and faoSies for pur- 
poses other than those integral to the GiStfege's educa- 
tional programs if (a) the individuals oR,<a-ganizations 
are eligible to use them, Kb) suitable spsce is available 
at the time requested, and; (c) appro priife^ 
are followed to insure that necessary arr^usgements are 
made for preparing the space to be use&^d that con- 
flicts will not arise over the use of spaceii^ 
in all cases, a person must identify himi^ as respon- 
sible for the fulfillment of all agreemerilfemade about 
the use of College quarters and facilities. 

To apply for the scheduling of ia special €vent or the 
appearance of an outside speaker, inteiisted parties 
must see the Director of College Activi||fs^; Reserva- 
tions for space and facilities are mad? rifirough the 
Director of Facilities Planning. :Space and f^ilities are 
assigned on the basis of the foliowit^:R priorities: 
(1) Evergreen's regular instructional :^Bd research 



programs, (2) major all-Gpllege events, (3) events 
related to the special interests of particular groups of 
students; faculty, or staff members, (4) alumni- 
spoiisorcd events, (3) events sponsored by indiyiduals 
or organizations outside the College. Unless^^p^ 
authorized in writing, an admission fee may not be 
charged or eontributions soUeited at any meeting or 
event on Evergreen's campus. 

Alcoholic Beverage^. Following state and local law, 
alcoholic beverages may not be served at campus 
events unless a banquet permit has been obtained from 
the Liquor Control Board. Under the same authority, 
it is unlawful to possess, serve, or consume alcoholic 
beverages "in a public place." All the academic build- 
ings, the exterior campus, and the corridors and 
lounges of Evergreen's residence halls are "public 
places" by this definition. The drinking or possession 
of any alcoholic beverage, including beer, anywhere 
within these areas, then, is legally off limits. 



The one exception is the rooms assigned as dwelling 
places in the residence halls and residential modular 
units. These places are homes, and drinking is legally"^ 
permissible if one is 2 1 years of age. If a student or 
other person is less than 2 1 , then his drinking— or his 
being served an alcoholic drink— violates the laws of 
the state. 

The whole matter of alcohol on campus challenges 
our capacity to govern ourselves. If we. fail to do so 
responsibly, we invite intrusions from outside our own 
community. ( 

Firearms. The same point applies to the possession of 
firearms on campus. There is no reason to have them 
in an educational institution. If, for convenience, 
hunters want to bring shotguns or rifles with them to 
make a trip home unnecessary as appropriate seasons 
come around, then they may check their weapons with 
the Security Office. Provisions have been made there 
to keep guns safely and to return them to their owners 
at suitable times. Handguns never seem to be proper 
possessions in a college environment. If they are 
brought to Evergreen, they must be checked with the 
Security Office in the same way that rifles, shotguns, 
and other firearms must be checked. A special explan- 
ation in writing, however, must be filed in the cases of 
pistols, automatics, or similar weapons. 

Any one in possession of an unchecked firearm at 
Evergreen must be regarded as violating a basic prin- 
ciple of educational living and is subject to immediate 
expulsion. 



SAFETY 



Smoking 

Smoking is prohibited in areas marked "No Smoking' 
and in unmarked offices, seminar rooms or other areas 
when abstinence is requested by the person in charge. 
Where smoking is permitted, please use ashtrays. 

Parking 

Motor vehicles may be parked only in posted lots. 
Parking in or alongside roadways is hazardous and 
prohibited: Illegally parked vehicles will be towed 
away at the expense of the vehicle driver. 

Maximum campus speed, other than on the Parkway, 
is 25 miles per hour. Lower limits are indicated by 
signs where required: Drivers must obey all posted 
traffic signs on the campus. 

Emergency Services 

First aid and ambulance services are provided by the 
McLane Campus Fire Department 24 hours per day, 
seven days per week. 



SECURITY 



Se^!urity Office 

Evergreen Security personnel, recognizing that people 
have different needs, experiences, and outlooks, per- 
form their duties with respect for individual beliefs, 
rights, and freedoms. Their main concern is serving 
the campus community aud attending to the welfare 
and protection of students, staff, and faculty. 

The working body of the Security Office is made up of 
non-uniformed officers and students trained in tech- 
niques for handling problems of human interaction as 
well as those involving breaches of the College's Social 
Contract and regulations, and state laws. 

In short. Security's main objective is to do all it can to 
help the Evergreen community function smoothly. 

The Security Office issues all, parking permits. Keys to 
all buildings, except the Residence Halls, will be is- 
sued by the Security Office when issuance is author- 
ized. 



Personal Property ' 

The College cannot assume responsibility for the loss 
of personal property in buildings or on the campus, 
regardless of the reason for the loss. 
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THE BOARD OF TRUSTEES 



Trueman L. Schmidt, Olympia, Chairman 
Halvor M. Halvorson, Spokane 
Al E. Saunders, Tacoma 
Janet Tourtellotte, Seattle 
Herbert D. Hadley, Longview 

President; Charles J, McCann 
Vice President and Provost: David G. Barry 
Executive Vice President: Edward Joseph Shoben, Jr. 
Vice President for Business: Dean E. Clabaugh 
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ACADEMIC AND PROFESSIONAL STAFF 

Aklridgo. Bill; Member of the Faculty (Sociology and Education) 

Alexander. Richard W.: Member of the Faculty (English and litera- 
ture) 

Allen. Nancy: Member of the Faculty (Literature and language- 
Spanish) 

Anderson. I.ec R.: Member of the Faculty (Physical Science) 

Anderson. Richard: Member of the Faculty (Law) 

Argiielles. Jose: Member of the Faculty (Art History) 

Barclay. Esther: Member of the Faculty (Education Lcarninu Re- 
sources) 

Barnard. W. Robert: Member of the Faculty (Chemistry) 

Barry. David G.: Vice President and Provost and Member of the 
Faculty (Biology) 

Beck. Gordon: Member of the Faculty (Cinema Arts) 

Beug, Michael: Member of the Faculty (Chemistry) 

Brian. Richard B.: Member of the Faculty (Mathematics) 

Briscoe. Dorothy L.: Chief of Library User Services 

Brown. David W.; Director of Admissions 

Burke. Gerald; Director of Housing 

Cable. Carie Lynn: Member of the Faculty (Anthropology) 

Cadwallader. Mervyn: Academic Dean and Member of the Faculty 
(Sociology) : 

Carnahan. David J,: Associate Dean of Library Services 

Can*. Robert L.: Director, Office of Intcrinstitutional Business 
Studies 

Cellarius. Richard: Member of the Faculty (Biochemistry. Plant 
: Physiology) 

Chan. Donald: Member of the Faculty (Music) 

Chang. Daniel: Member of the Faculty (Mathematics and Engi- 
neering-Learning Resources) ' 

Clabaugh. Dean E ; Vice President for Business 

Cook. Sherburne: Science Program Coordinator ; 

..Cornish. Texas: Utilities Production Manager 



Costcllo. Carol; Information Center Coordinator 
Crowe. Beryl; Member ofthe Faculty (Political Science) 
Curtz. Thaddcus. Jr.; Member of the faculty (Literature) 
Cushing, Diana; Coimsoling Psychologist 

Daughcrty. Francis Leo; Member ofthe Faculty (English Language 
and Literature) 

Daum. Ida; Member ofthe Faculty (Physical Anthropology) 

Diivies. Charles H.; Electronic Media Producer and Member of the 
Faculty (Media-Specialist) 

Delgado, Medard; Member of the Faculty (Psychology and Minority 
Ethnic Studies) 

Dickinson, Margaret; Member of the Faculty (Art) 

Dobbs. Carolyn; Member of the Faculty (Urban Planning) 

Doerksen, Arnold; Purchasing Agent 

Donohue. Renneth; Director of Cooperative Education 

Dorsey, Edwina; Head Nurse; Health Services 

Eickslaedt. Lawrence L.; Member ofthe Faculty (Biology) 

Elbow, Peter; Member of the Faculty (Literature) 

Eldridge. Lester W.; Director of Fin ancial Aid and Placement 

Esquiyel. A. Cruz; Member, of the Faculty (Philosophy) 

Esies. Betty; Member of the Faculty (History of Science) 

Estrada. Antonio; Admissions Counselor 

Filmer. Robert; Member of the Faculty (Applied Science and Tech- 
nology) ; 

Flory, Cecil E.; Library Project Production Director 

Foote, Thomas; Member of the Faculty (Education/Journalism) 

Fox. Russell; Member of the Faculty (Urban Planning) 

Gallup. Howard; Visiting Member of the Faculty (Psychology), 
March-June, 1973 

Gcrstl. Theodore; Member of the Faculty (Applied Behavioral Sci- 
■ .■■ 'ence) . ■■■■■ '■ 

Gottlieb, Robert; Member of the Faculty (Music) 

Greenhut, Bonnie; Member. of the Faculty (Psychology) 

Gulden, James; Member of the Faculty (Education) 



G unman, Burton S.; Member of the Faculty (Biology) 
Hahn, Jeanne: Member of the Faculty (Political Science) 

Hanfman, Andrew; Member of the Faculty (Language Studies; 

Russian/Soviet area studies) 
Harding, Philip; Member of the Faculty (Architecture) 
Herman, Steven; Member of the Faculty (Biology) 

Hillaire, Mary Ellen; Member of the Faculty (Sociology and Social 
Work) 

Hirzel, Woody; Photo-Media Specialist 
Hitchens, David L.; Member of the Faculty (History) 
Hoffman, Ron A.; Director of Business Services 
Holly, J ames; Dean of Library Services 
Hubbard, Connie; Artist-Illustrator 

Humphrey, Donald G.; Academic Dean and Member of the Faculty 
(Biology) 

Humphreys, Willard C, Jr.; Member of the Faculty (Philosophy) 
Hunter, Sally; Admissions Counselor 
Ingram, Winifred; Member of the Faculty (Psychology) 
Johanson, Bernard; Member of the Faculty (Dance— part-time) 



Johnson, James O.; Systems Analyst 

Johnson, Karl N. (Norm); Administrative Architect 

Jones, Richard M.; Member of the Faculty (Psychology) 

Kahan, Linda B.; Member of the Faculty (Biology) K 

Kelly, Jeffrey; Member of the Faculty (Biochemistry) 

Ken worthy, William; Food Services Manager ( A RA Slater) | 

Klyn, Stan: Member of the Faculty (Arts-Engineering) 

Knapp, Robert; Member of the Faculty (Physics) 

Korniondy, Edward: Interim Dean and Member of the Faculty (Bi- 
ology and Ecology) 

Kutter, Elizabeth; Member of the Faculty (Biophysics) 

Kutter, G. Siegfried; Member of the Faculty (Astrophysics) 

Lampert, Francita: Member of the Faculty (Art) 

Larson, Eric: Member of the Faculty (Anthropology) 

Leisenring, Albert; Member of the Faculty (Mathematics) 

Levensky, Mark: Member of the Faculty (Philosophy) 

Long, J ames: Coordinator, Cooperative Education 

Lyons, Charles; Member of the Faculty (Mathematics) 

Marr, David; Member of the Faculty (Literature, American Studies) 

Marrom, Rod; Security Supervisor 

Marsh, Paul; Member of the Faculty (International Relations) 
Martin, S. Rudolph, Jr.; Member of the Faculty (English) 
Matheny-White, Patricia; Head of Library Technical Services 
McCann, Charles J.; President and Member of the Faculty (English) 

McCarty, Doris L.; Bookstore Manager 

McNeil, Earle; Member of the Faculty (Sociology) 

Milne, David; Member of the Faculty (Biology) 

Mimms, Maxine; Member of the Faculty (Social Science) 

Moss, John T.; Student Accounts Supervisor 

Nathan, Richard C; Admissions Counselor " / 

Nelson, Mary; Member of the Faculty (Art-Minority Studies) 

Nichols, Dick; Director of Information Services and Publications 

Nisbet, Charles; Member of the Faculty (Economics) 



Olcxa. Carol; Member of the Faculty (Sociology) 

Olson. Harry F.: Supervisor of Building Maimcniince 

Pailthorp. Charles: Member of the Faculty (Philosophy) 

Papworlh. Mark: Member of the Faculty (Anthropology) 

Parry. Donald S.; Director of Plant Operations 

Parson, Willie: Member of the Faculty (Biology) 

Patterson. Lynn: Member of the Faculty (Anthropology) 

Peffcr. Lou-Ellcn: Director of Resident Activity 

Peterson, David: Member of the Faculty (Human 
Biology / Medicine) and College Physician 

Pharc. Darrell: Member of the Faculty (Education and Minority 
Studies) 

Phipps, William A.: Administrative Architect 
Porlnoff. Gregory: Member of the Faculty (Psychology) 
Powell. David: Member of the Faculty (Literature) 
. Prentice. Judy: Information Officer n 
Rainey. Thomas: Member ofjhe Faculty (History) 

Riggins; Stephen; Member of the Faculty (Psychology-Learning 
Resources) 

Romero. Jacob: Member of the Faculty (Applied Science) 
Roysc. Chester; Member of the Faculty (Earth Science) 
Saari. Albin; Chief of Media Engineering Services 
Salccdo, Gilbert G,; Member of the Faculty (History) 

Sampson. Ralf: Materiel and Distribution Manager 

SchilHngcr. Jerry L,; Director of Facilities Planning 

Shoben. Edward Joseph. J r,: Executive Vice President and Member 
of the Faculty (Clinical Psychology) 

Sinclair, Leon (Pete); Member of the Faculty (Literature) 

Skov, N iels; Member of the Faculty (Oceanography) 
; Sluss. Robert; Member of the Faculty (Biology) 

Smith, LeRoi: Member of the Faculty (Psychology) 

Smith, Perrin; Registrar 
- Smith. Susan; Head of Library Circulation 



Smith, William L.; Financial Aid and Placcmcnl Counselor 
Soule. Oscar; Associate Dean and Member of the Faculty (Biology) 
Sparks, Paul; Member of the Faculty (Art and Photography) 
.Spcnce, Alan; Accounting Supervisor 
Spcnce, Carol; Member of the Faculty (Psychology) 
Spivey, James; Coordinator of Printing Services 
"Sieilberg. Peter. Jr.; Director of Recreation and Campus Activities 
Stenberg, Larry R.; Dean, Division of Developmental Services 
Stepherson, Lemuel A.: Director of Counseling Services 
Stilson, Malcolm; Documents-Serials Librarian 
Slrecker, Robert; Plant Engineer 
Syversen, Karin; Member of the Faculty (Literature) 
Tabbutt, Frederick; Member of the Faculty (Physical Sciences) 
Taylor, Nancy; Member of the Faculty (Hi,story and Education) 
Taylor, Peter; Member of the Faculty (Oceanography) 

Teske, Charles B.; Academic Dean and Member of the Faculty 
(English) 

Thompson, Kirk; Member of the Faculty (Political Science) : 

Unsoeld. William F.; Member of the Faculty (Philosophy) 
Webb, E.Jackson; Member of the Faculty (English) 
White/Sidney D.; Member of the Faculty (Art) 
Wiedemann, Alfred M.; Member of the Faculty (Biology) 
Wilder. A inara; Member of the Faculty (Theater and Drama) 
Winden, William; Member of the Faculty (Music) 
Winkley. Kenneth; Controller 

Woodbury, Ronald; Member of the Faculty (History) 
Young, Frederick H.; Member of the Faculty (Mathematics) 
Younquist. Diann O.; Director of Personnel 
Yoiitz. Byron L:; Member of the Faculty (Physics) 
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